WAR WORK IN FRANCE—10915-1918. 


Y first experience of France during War was in 1915 
M cites I went to Paris to try and start some work for 

French soldiers. At first we had some quaint experi- 
ences. One day, for instance, we were going to Compiégne 
to see a chateau which was offered as a hospital, and were— 
as we thought—provided with the needful permits. We left 
Paris at 6 a.m. en route for Creil, at which junction we were to 
change. The Germans had made their great Push on that 
side, and everywhere there were blown-up bridges over the 
Aisne, and other evidences of the grim fighting ; at Creil itself 
masses of German prisoners under guard. 

The whole place seemed full of excitement and danger. 
The word “ espion ” was on everyone’s lips, and alas! the fact 
of our being English and no# having the actual war zone permit 
was looked on as so damaging that we were almost arrested. 
In vain we shewed our papers. The officer in charge only 
remarked : ‘‘ Qui me dira si vous n’avez pas volé vos papiers ? ”’ 
which was a poser indeed! We might have languished for 
days in the Creil police cells had not a friendly notaire who 
knew my French friends come forward to vouch for our 
respectability. Even so, we were ignominiously hustled back 
to Paris!! My luggage went on, and was only retrieved after 
many days and vast expense. Altogether that experience 
of the “‘ Zone des Armées ” was so depressing that I elected 
to work in Paris, where I was much interested in my hospital 
visiting. 

Our own big military hospital at Versailles was splendidly 
run, also the American one at Neuilly, and the Japanese unit 
at the Astoria Hotel, which struck me as the quietest hospital 
I had ever seen. The little Japanese nurses had such a noise- 
less tread, and one patient—an officer— said to me: “ Their 
fingers feel like butterflies’ wings’”’! A beautiful old French 
palace was being run by Canada for the French, and there I 
saw the famous Belgian boy scout who had been so often 
through the German lines. He was positively hung with 
medals, and the dear little nuns in charge seemed so proud of 
him. Nuns were also in charge of a French military hospital 
for the blind. In those early days one realised the difficulty 
of supplying war needs. In that hospital, where over 200 
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blind were being treated, there was not, at that time, a single 
pillow! That need was, however, soon after supplied. 

. I saw all sorts of French hospitals, Military ones and private 
Croix Rouge. The patients were of all kinds and colours! 
Belgians, French and French Colonials, Congolais, etc. I 
never longed to help as I did then. The staffs seemed so 
terribly insufficient. In the Blind Hospital the permanent 
staff consisted of four nuns, helped by a few ‘“‘ dames du 
quartier.” However, just as I was seriously thinking of 
asking permission to’ work for the French, my own summons 
came to proceed to military duties in France, and before long I 
found myself established in a bell tent in the middle of a huge 
Camp. There were 50 Nurses on the Staff of my Hospital 
and 30 V.A.D.’s. Life was sad in the sense of endless convoys 
of wounded and seeing constant suffering, but the feeling of 
efficient organisation and discipline helped wonderfully, and 
indeed there was seldom time to'think of anything beyond the 
“daily round.” Our hospital held about 800 patients. We 
were three women to look after 50 men in four big tents and we 
always had two orderlies on duty, but standing all day in heavy 
sand just covered by a tarpaulin was very tiring. Also, the 





sand storms, which were of frequent occurrence, made life — 


difficult. I shall never forget one day- when the surgeons 
operated for 36 consecutive hours (in turns, of course), during 
a sand-storm, and when one realizes that the operating theatre 
was a tent, it was marvellous that the cases did so well. 

That, however, was summer, and autumn was beautiful, 
but oh! the winter that followed! My first hospital had 
been broken up and sent to Egypt and those of us left behind 
were drafted to other units. My fate led me to the new isola- 
tion hospital almost at the top of a hill, but the tents went 
trickling down the hill clinging as best they could to the sandy 
surface. The men were in long wooden wards and fairly 
comfortable, but “ Sisters’ Quarters” were anything but 
homelike. There was no electric light and there were no 
fireplaces of course, and we had our meals in one huge draughty 
tent and sat in the other. Breakfast at 7 a.m. on a winter’s 
morning was not an exhilarating experience! The nursing 
was interesting and quite a new experience after wound cases. 
Unfortunately, we had awful weather. A fairly long spell 
of ice and snow was followed by terrific storms. 

Nights could hardly be called restful as the tents flapped 
and sagged with rain or else with a high wind strained wildly 
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at their “moorings”! Windy nights meant getting up two 
or three times. Clad in an oilskin coat and high boots one 
sallied forth to grapple with refractory pegs and ropes. There 
always seemed to be wind on that hill-top (umbrellas were 
useless except as a sort of extra shelter inside the tent to keep 
a stream from actually descending on one’s head). Waterproof 
sheets over the bed kept blankets fairly dry, but getting out 
of bed required some nerve, as two or three inches of water 
on the floor was a common occurrence. 

I believe by the following Summer all this had changed, 
but I am glad on the whole of that first winter’s “ roughing 
it,” even though it eventually led to my sudden and rather 
dramatic exit, carried on a stretcher to a waiting ambulance ! 

I was the only V.A.D. at that hospital for many months 
and I was upheld by the novelty of the experience, but my 
fellow-workers were professional women, some of whom, 
specially in the case of Colonial Sisters, had given up excellent 
posts to nurse “for the Duration” as they said so simply. 
No words can describe the admiration and friendship I feel 
for them, and the regret with which I had to leave, but I 
returned to England feeling that I had gained a precious 
insight into the most wonderful work that a woman can do. 

My next foreign experience was at a Catholic Women’s 
League Hut at Calais in the winter of 1917. That unforget- 
table winter of bitter cold and bitter fighting. There is a 
sameness about Canteen work but monotony was avoided 
by various adventures. Our conciérge one night was 
nearly murdered by an English deserter. The poor old man 
was left in a pool of blood, but eventually recovered, I am glad 
to say. We lived for the next few days in an atmosphere of 
police and blood-marks and finger-prints, and were also placed 
under police protection for our nightly walk to our lodgings ; 
I had not before realised how comforting the presence of a 
revolver can be ! 

Another time, a spy disguised in an English uniform was 
arrested going out of the hut, but these were the only un- 
toward episodes. We met with nothing but help and kindness 
from all ranks and enjoyed our work immensely. 

The variety of men, too, was delightful. In our hut we 
‘could only serve English and Portuguese (the latter because 
they had no huts of their own), but in the streets were to be 
seen French, Belgians, Portuguese, Chinese coolies, German 
prisoners and even Fiji Islanders !_ a most cosmopolitan crowd. 
One night German cruisers dropped about 100 shells in the 
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town—those cruisers that on their way back were so magnifi- 
cently attacked by the “ Swift” and the “ Broke”: that 
glorious fight in the old style which no one can ever forget. 
Calais was for part of that winter ¢he French port owing to the 
fact that Boulogne harbour was blocked up by a stranded 
vessel, so we felt we were really in the thick of things and 
always there was the pleasure of serving our own splendid 
soldiers. Their courage, cheeriness and gratitude are things 
which no one who has had the privilege of working for them 
can ever forget. 

My last bit of French work began in October, 1917, when I 
went with a friend to take up work in the Catholic club at 
Abbeville, the quaintest, dearest little French town, nestling 
in a hollow amid hills with the Somme, that river of terrible 
memories, rushing through it and dominated by the grey towers 
of St. Wulfram. 

The Abbeville Catholic Club owes its existence to the per- 
severance and energy of the Senior Chaplain, Father Cullen, 
S.J., M.C., who has kept it going for over three years in the 
face of a good many difficulties." The building has been a 
French Working Men’s Club since 1873, so it has a feeling of 
stability which no mere war-hut can attain and with its 
charming chapel and excellent stage is well-equipped for both 
worlds. Nothing seemed to interest the men as much as the 
motto painted up in huge letters: ‘In hoc signo vinces.” 
Times without number I had to translate the words and explain 
their meaning, an interpretation which has once more been 
vindicated in the final stage of the World-War. Much, how- 
ever, was still before us in October, 1917. Lent was drawing 
to a close when, on Palm Sunday came the first ominous 
murmurs of a fresh crisis. News came in, one could hardly 
tell how! Flying rumours, words overheard in the street, a 
sense of hurry and yet of suspense. ‘ On dit que les Allemands 
ont avancés.”” Then contradiction and angry denial. Monday 
was the same, but by Tuesday, the bad news was more definite. 
Refugees began to appear flying from Could it be? A 
fresh tide of invasion—that seemed the worst feature. Always, 
everywhere along the Front there was the fear of an incoming 
tide of ‘les barbares.” If the human rampart gave, what 
might not follow? Things that had happened might happen 
again and the refugees portended disaster. All that sad 
procession which went on for so many days, whole families 


1 These difficulties have been considerably lessened since Mr. Stephen Hard 
ing took over the management of the Club in 1917. 
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flying with all they possessed tied in bundles or loaded on to 
carts. Old men, old women, young women carrying their 
children, dogs, hens and rabbits in cages and so on. It has 
been described so often, but no description can express the 
sense of desolation produced by these innocent victims of war. 
They seemed so hopelessly bewildered, so dumb in their distress, 
just pushed on by a sort of animal instinct. ‘‘ Sauvez-vous, 
avant que les Boches ne viennent ”’! That was all, but it was 
enough. The whole town was in commotion. People 
feverishly packing in shops, the pavement blocked with 
cases and straw. Farm-carts and vans piled high with house- 
hold goods. All those days and nights one heard the streams 
of carts and carriages and motors starting off as soon as they 
were loaded up. All the time we, as Englishwomen, felt that 
we must keep absolutely calm and give no hint even of un- 
certainty. By Wednesday morning the banks had closed 
and most of the hotels. The principal hotel, where we always 
had our lunch, only allowed a few very special clients in by a 
side-door, carefully scrutinising everyone who passed in and 
out. 

That morning at Mass at the Ursuline Convent, I had been 
amazed at suddenly hearing thin tired voices raised in chant 
and looking round saw the Choir filled with—Poor Clares! ! 
A sight I imagine seen by very few people, since they are so 
strictly enclosed. This community had been shelled out of 
their convent at Amiens and several Sisters wounded, so the 
Bishop of Amiens, Monseigneur de la Ville Rabel, who was at 
Abbeville, had arranged for their removal. I shall never 
forget that pathetic singing in the dim light of early morning. 
Later they were established in a little Convent, and by now I 
suppose have returned to Amiens. I told the Bishop that a 
sister of Cardinal Vaughan’s had been a Poor Clare at Amiens 
(which I hope was correct) and he seemed much interested. 
His kindness to us all was unchanging and I particularly 
remember how glad he seemed shortly before that to confirm 
a member of the Q.M.A.A.C. in that very Convent Chapel 
and also a lot of our men. On that Wednesday I met some 
nurses who had escaped from our Advanced Clearing Stations. 
They had not had their clothes off for four days and nights 
and had, I think, scarcely slept during all that time, but had 
worked on heroically at their posts amid a storm of shelling. 
Beyond looking very dazed they made not a complaint and 
shewed no signs of fear, and again I felt proud beyond words 
of my countrywomen! All that day and the days after, men, 
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tired, sleepless, unshaven, stumbled into our club trying to 
find the remnants of their regiments, etc., as they had been 
told to re-form at Abbeville. One felt so thankful to be there, 
just able to give the necessaries they longed for, food and rest 
and warmth. 

That day and all that week the throng of refugees grew 
larger and larger. Amiens was evacuated by military orders 
and they just poured in and through the town. Provisions 
grew scarce, but somehow enough was found for all, and the 
French authorities dealt wonderfully with the sudden 
emergency and kept on drafting the people to the west and 
south of France. 

News came, too, that the German onrush was arrested, then 
stopped. The guns roared all night, but the shelling of 
Abbeville, which was expected, never came. If the heights 
above Villers Bretonneaux had been taken, the little town 
would, I believe, have been doomed, but fortunately it never 
really joined the list of the “ Villes Martyres.’’ The worst 
agony seemed over with Holy Week and by Easter Sunday 
immediate danger was at an end. An unforgettable Easter 
morning. The sun streaming into the old Church of St. 
Wulfram and the white-haired Archi-prétre, aged 92, giving 
Holy Communion to the kneeling throngs. In every heart 
one felt thankfulness springing up and a fresh new hope. 
That evening, too, in our little chapel the men’s voices seemed 
to hold a wonderful reality of faith and courage, no matter 
what might yet be in store. 

The fighting itself never came as near Abbeville again, but 
the danger increased considerably, as, with the new military 
importance to the Germans of the town as a railway centre, 
they began systematic and violent air-raids. 

Once we had 12 raids in 14 nights, a pretty good average, 
and every raid meant death to many. The town is small and 
in a hollow, so the raiders were sure of their mark. Of a whole 
street close to the station not a house remained on either side 
and in most quarters of the town were ruined houses and parts 
of streets reduced to heaps of rubbish. There was a sort of a 
grandeur about the raids. Such a noise of big anti-aircraft 
guns and machine-guns with their wicked spitting sound and 
then the rain of shrapnel on roofs and trees. Searchlights, 
of course, and some nights the blaze from terrific fires when an 
oil-store or a petrol-store caught fire. The first great fire 
burnt out 13 houses and the blaze could be seen at Beauvais 
about 50 miles away. When the big aérial torpedoes fell, the 
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whole ground shook. We had a dug-out in the garden made of 
sand bags round a magnificent beech-tree, where one was 
really quite safe except from a direct hit; (in ‘hat rare case 
no protection of any sort would have been of any use, but the 
chance of it was remote). The usual strange escapes were 
heard of, but, alas! also, there were lists of victims. The first 
night in a group of 7 houses, 21 people were destroyed, many of 
them people we had known. 

That first big public funeral was most impressive, as French 
and English officers attended officially in uniform and the 
bishop preached. Many of the bodies were not recovered at 
first, as the river had rushed into the cellars under the houses, 
but 11 coffins were laid out in front of the High Altar draped 
in the Tricolour, and one felt indeed, 2s Monseigneur told us 
in his musical resonant tones, that these victims, too, were 
“‘ Morts pour la patrie.”’ 

Another very sad funeral was held later in the English 
cemetery, where nine girls of the 0.M.A.A.C. were laid to rest. 
They had been killed also by aircraft in a neighbouring camp. 
All the staff and garrison were present—crowds of soldiers 
and, of course, nurses, and all women in uniform and many 
sympathetic French people. In the distance one could hear 
the guns, whilst overhead circled aircraft to give warning of 
danger, and it was a poignant thought that on those gun- 
carriages wrapped in the Union Jack lay young English girls 
who had indeed given their lives for their country. One girl, 
a Catholic, had been to Benediction at our chapel the Sunday 
before, so our flowers were laid on her coffin and lowered into 
her grave. 

Meanwhile the military authorities had decided that no 
Englishwomen must sleep in the town, so we received orders 
to proceed to the country every night—orders which, I must 
confess, we obeyed very unwillingly. It was so tiring at the 
end of a long day to bump out in a crowded motor lorry to 
tents which, though camouflaged, were not considered safe, as 
the raiders often swooped down quite low with machine-guns 
when they saw tents or any sign of a crowd, so when the 
“ Alerte ’” went (3 big guns) we were all told to come out of the 
tents-and “‘ scatter” in the woods or under hedges. The noise 

and the glare made sleep as a rule out of the question, but 
there was a terrible beauty about these scenes. Streams of 
wonderful moonlight, searchlights quartering the sky, star- 
shells, the flash of distant guns on the battle front, and then 
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alas! often the red glare of burning ammunition dumps or 
some conflagration in the town. . 

With a waterproof sheet and a rug or two, one could sleep 
towards morning, however, and, except that one woke rather 
stiff, rest out of doors was fairly refreshing. After a time 
though, we all agreed that broken nights and hard work by 
day could not be kept up, so we joined with some other English 
canteeners and took part of a chateau and farm in a distant 
village, Neuville-sous-Bois. It was 22 kilometres off, a long 
drive, but oh! such a haven of rest, surrounded by woods. 
To leave the town and drive out in thespring dusk through that 
lovely smiling Picardy was an experience not to be forgotten 
In the garden were great peonies and roses, and at the open 
windows drifted in the scent of new mown hay and even though 
the hours were all too short, still one could sleep dreamlessly in 
the silence. 

To our village one night came a sadly shattefed remnant 
from the fighting at Chateau Thierry. Such tived men, and 
they, too, spoke next day of the blessed peace of those green 
woods, and, curiously, long after I have forgotten the noise 
of the raids I shall, I know, remember the benediction of that 
little gentle place and the kindness of its people. The drive 
out at night and back in the morning was a most curious 
experience. Only those on actual night duty were allowed to 
stay in the town, so the roads resembled nothing so much as a 
sort of macabre Derby Day. Staff officers flashing by in 
cars, motor lorries full of Q0.M.A.A.C. girls, farm-carts, dog- 
carts, fiacres packed with people, and on foot hundreds of 
soldiers, British, Colonial and American, told to sleep where 
they could out in the fields, and trudging along in the dust 
the miserable procession of tired worn-out women and children. 
The babies in go-carts, the bigger ones stumbling along, red- 
eyed from want of sleep, such pitiful groups! .Every night 
they had to face the weary pilgrimage after their long day’s 
work; and the nights were so cold that about 4a.m. they 
began the return journey. We used to feel ashamed of the 
lorry taking us to comparative safety, but military orders 
must be obeyed, and we were not allowed to give anyone a lift. 
The men were responsible for us and had to keep to rules. 
All along the road, too, streamed the Chinese coolies also seeking 
safety, quaint figures in blue cotton with the most varied head- 
gear. Sailor hats, top-hats, a postman’s cap, a woman’s 
straw hat, nothing was too grotesque, or unexpected on a 
“‘Chink’s”’ head, and seeing the queer little groups of three or 
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four striking away across the fields we almost wondered at 
moments if this could be France or some strange dream- 
experience from which we would presently awake. 

It was sad, though, to come back in the morning and see the 
damage wrought in the night. We were always anxious as 
to the fate of friends left behind. Father Cullen and Father 
Pickering, our two Padres, never left the town, but remained 
at their self-imposed duties at the hospitals ready to succour 
any wounded or dying men. We were thankful they both 
escaped. Our club had every window shattered and holes 
in the roof and worst of all, one morning we found the chapel 
badly wrecked. Statues and lamps broken and heaps of 
plaster and woodwork on the floor and, as for broken glass, it 
was everywhere! Fortunately, the Tabernacle had completely 
escaped, but after that, of course, we could not any longer risk 
having the Blessed Sacrament reserved. Every morning 
there were fresh evidences of disaster. ‘One torpedo bomb 
wrecked the chief square and smashed every window. St. 
Wulfram did not escape. The pavement inside was strewn 
with broken glass and police commnissaires were stationed close 
to the door to warn people from going up the left aisle which 
was considered unsafe. The immediate result was the removal 
of the glorious old carved doors—soldiers came with ropes and 
pulleys to take them down, and in their place arose plain deal 
doors with ‘‘ Commissaire des Beaux Arts” scrawled across 
in black. 

A crowd gathered in front of the old portals to see the doors 
{doors that all Abbeville had walked through for over 300 
years), taken away, and in the centre aisle stood the archi- 
prétre to see them go. I told him how we sympathised and 
I can still hear the old trembling voice: ‘“‘ Chaque coup m’est 
enfoncé dans le coeur,” but still the frail heroic figure never 
stirred. He seemed to symbolize the spirit of old France 
which had once more arisen strong, yet patient in trial and 
resolved with God’s help to stand firm till defeat should turn 
to victory. 

Gradually as the tide of battle swept away, the raids grew 
less frequent and the inhabitants began to creep back, and by 
July the danger was considered practically over, and so, after 
ten months, I began to think of home once more. It was 
nice to see England again and to feel that our people here were 
safe in their country, but one realized more clearly than ever 
before that the homes of England were safe because her sons 
had ventured all for her dear sake. 


KATHLEEN MARY BALFE, 
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PAGES FROM THE PAST 


CHAPTER Ix. 


HE contrast between present-day life and the life of my 

I childhood and boyhood is naturally much more striking 

to the eye in London and the great towns than in the 
country. But the change is everywhere. Even in externals 
the change may be noted, and that in villages very far removed 
from London ; for no superficial contrast is ever greater than 
that afforded by the dress of one period and that of another : 
and I think that the dress of village folk, as I remember it in my 
childhood, was little altered from what it had been before the 
accession of Queen Victoria, and perhaps from what it had been 
under her grandfather, George III. It had its own almost 
permanent character, whereas nowadays it has no character of 
its own, but reflects at no wide angle the ever-changing fashion 
of the day. The younger village folk of to-day cannot, in cos- 
tume, be distinguished, especially on Sundays, from townsfolk 
of the same class ; and it is not by dress that either can instantly 
be recognised as not belonging to a higher social grade. 

There is another difference between the country people of 
to-day and those of my childhood—the great difference in 
speech. Among the juniors there is no dialect, and the talk of 
the young Wessex peasant differs little from that of the young 
peasant of northern or eastern England. I do not mean to 
assert that there is now no difference between the speech of a 
northern and of a southern youthful peasant, but it has enor- 
mously dwindled, and consists chiefly in mere accent, whereas - 
in my childhood it was a wide divergence of dialect. The re- 
maining difference is, I think, far more noticeable in the case 
of young men than in that of young women. If we may 
judge from Dickens’ cockneys, the difference in talk between 
the men of Sam Weller’s classin his day, and of those of 
parallel social standing now, is as marked in London as it is in 
the country. 

There is, of course, nothing in this to cause surprise, for the 
spread of “ education” has effected the change, and not the 
mere lapse of time. 

Dress, however, and even manner of speech, are (in one sense 
at least) only externals, though, in another sense, the former is 
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really less a superficial matter than the latter. For the change 
of speech is accidental, and the change from a more or less 
traditional custom of dress to one that closely follows fashion is 
not ; it is not, I believe, entirely explained by larger wages, 
but is much more the result of a different attitude of—shall we 
say—mind? The village folk of my childhood, it is my im- 
pression, were still (contentedly or discontentedly) imbued 
with the idea that there was a real difference between the 
“quality” and themselves, and that a complete distinction 
from themselves in dress was a prerogative of the “ quality ”’ ; 
so that, even could they have afforded it, to affect the dress of 
the “‘ quality” would in them have been an intrusion or pre- 
sumption. Whereas it is pretty certain that any such idea has 
entirely disappeared from the minds of their grandchildren. 
These latter (and whether it proves them cleverer, as well as 
better educated, than their grandparents my readers will decide 
for themselves) perceive no inequality but that of means ; and 
they are disposed to minimise the evidences of that inequality 
as much as possible, and the most obvious method is by the 
closest possible identity of costume. And this brings me to what 
lies deeper than externals. I began by what seems to me the 
plainly correct statement that between the life of to-day and 
that of my childhood the difference is far less striking to the eye 
in country places than it is in London or great towns—very 
largely because the mise en scéne of country life is much more 
fixed ; though, to the really observant eye, even that is not 
really fixed, but has undergone abundant though incompar- 
ably slower change, even the aspect of inhabited and cultivated 
country places having subtly but greatly altered in half a 
century : woodlands and pasture-land, heath-country and hill- 
country, present few broad changes that careless observation 
would detect ; but agricultural lands have taken many changes 
that no shrewd country-bred observer would fail to note if he 
had sufficiently faithful memory for comparison. 

There is, however, much more substantial change under the 
mere surface of rural life : that of which the altered habits of 
dress are, as I have said, only an evidence or symptom. The 
peasant, the villager, no longer holds the same attitude towards 
himself (or herself) and others. Social and political self-con- 
sciousness has awakened—perhaps to dream, but at all events 
no longer to acquiesce in a numb acceptance of the fixity of 
things. Politics were to the villager of my childhood a hobby of 
“the quality,” for which the wealthy paid, as they did for their 
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shooting or their hunting. So far as a fairly intelligent child 
and boy could perceive, the cottager found nothing intrinsically 
unfair in his landlord’s claim upon his vote ; professedly of no 
commercial value, it was a little periodical present to which his 
landlord was pretty welcome, though no doubt he would have 
been more welcome had its price been payable in cash. Con- 
tested elections could not occur where the borough was owned 
by one landlord; and where the electoral division of a county 
coincided with an area owned by landlords of the same politics 
a contest was a mere wilful aggression engineered by irrespon- 
sible, wrong-headed perversity from outside, resented as 
unfair, and hardly “‘ cricket.”’ Nor do I believe that there were 
really many who, in borough or county, held themselves 
aggrieved or tyrannically oppressed by its being taken a good 
deal for granted that electors should vote in consonance with 
the landlord’s known politics. Canvassing was hardly re- 
garded as more than a security that it should be plainly under- 
stood what his wishes were. 

Nowadays, so entirely is all this changed, it is probable that 
only sexagenarian readers would be willing to credit this 
description of things, and almost certainly any sexagenarians 
would say that there was nothing intrinsically shocking in the 
state of things described ; they, however, would, I suspect, 
be inclined to contend, that where there was so nearly complete 
a political ignorance, voters were as likely to be as well led by 
their landlords as by anyone else. Anyhow, the village voter of 
to-day is as little apt to be over-docile as his congener of the 
town, whether he be as well equipped in political knowledge 
or no.. So strongly am I convinced of this that, for some little 
time, I have been pretty sure that canvassing for votes is, in 
general, a waste of time, and perhaps worse. It very often, 
as I believe, creates a sense of antagonism in the canvassed, 
who are only disposed to see in it an attempt on the part of the 
canvasser to domineer, and assert social superiority. Nor am I 
sure that the canvassed who has this resentment is altogether 
wrong-headed. The ballot proclaims the principle that he has 
a right to keep his vote secret ; why must he sacrifice his own 
secret beforehand by engaging to vote in a certain way? In 
endeavouring to convince him that he should vote for such or 
such a candidate are you not quite plainly telling him that his 
ability to choose the right candidate is less than your own? 
It may be less ; but have you the right to tell him so? Ifso, he 
-has equally the right to hold his own ability to choose correctly 
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above yours, and therefore to resent your obvious denial of 
his ability. 

The theory of “ equality” was, I believe, practically un- 
dreamt of in the rural England of my childhood, and is far more 
universally dreamed about in the rural England of to-day than a 
certain type of Conservative imagines. I am immensely far 
from admitting the general definition of the Tory as “ the 
stupid party.” but there are a large number of country Con- 
servatives who can never distinguish between what is and what 
they would like to be; who violently refuse to recognise the 
presence of a fact because they resent its existence. To put 
the truth plainly, I think some of these have learned far less 
politically during the last sixty years than their own farm- 
labourers and cottagers. They may (as they ought, having 
so much greater advantages of education) be far better aware 
than their social inferiors of the non-existence anywhere at any 
time in history of “ equality” in fact; but they have not 
accepted the equally important fact, quite consciously present 
to the minds of their inferiors, that at this moment there is 
everywhere a dogged resolution to reduce inequalities, and a 
refusal to admit that the patent inequalities of any special 
moment must be any more a part of immutable Divine purpose 
than the special immoralities of any special period. 

Contrasting past and present, it is inevitable that we should 
have in mind how greatly the actual, latest, present has been 
made unlike the past of sixty years ago by the events of these 
last four years and a half. Every village, every farm, has sent 
sons and husbands to the war; they went away untravelled 
peasants, they return soldiers, men who have seen foreign 
lands—France, Belgium, Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, India. How can they come lack 
unchanged ? Soldiering they had the habit of regarding as 
smeared with some traditional tinge of suspicion, almost of 
disgrace ; for over four years they have been compelled to 
regard it as the most imperative of duties,from which only very 
peculiar circumstances could serve as excuse. And in the 
course of their own military life they have been brought to 
know other parts of England and other countries far enough 
from England; and, what is more, they have been brought 
in contact with comrades of wholly different antecedents from 
themselves—artizans, miners, factory-hands, shop-lads, clerks, 
hotel-waiters, actors, city folk of every sort ; and in innumer- 
able instances they have been brought into close comradeship. 
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with young men of a social grade far above their own ; in very 
many instances their own status has been changed to that of 
officer—yet all of these former village-folk and farm-hands 
have been home on leave, have talked, and thought too. How 
immensely must the inner, less superficially visible, village life 
have been changed by their change! Is there any exaggera- 
tion in saying that between the villager of 1919 and the villager 
of 1859 there is a wider difference than there was between the 
villager of 1859 and his ancestor of 1659 ? 

But nowhere is the change effected by the sixty years of the 
present writer’s own life, though there is great change every- 
where, less apparent than in the genuine country-house of 
to-day and the country-house of his childhood. I say genuine 
country-house, to exclude what is really very different—the 
large, perhaps very large, house in the country whose inhabi- 
tants are really wealthy Londoners, to whom it is merely one 
branch of expenditure entailed by their riches that they should 
own a big private hotel out of London whither to invite for 
“‘ week-ends,”’ and so forth, the acquaintances they have 
acquired in London. The tone of such houses is quite unlike 
that of the genuine country-house and is precisely that of their 
owners’ houses in Mayfair or Belgravia. 

But the genuine country-house is by no means extinct, and, 
beneath externals, its life, its tone, remains, as it seems to me, 
more unchanged than anything else in England. Fifty years 
ago such houses were lighted by lamps and candles, with gas, 
perhaps, in kitchen and passages. Bathrooms were few, and 
baths were usually taken in bedrooms. The ladies wore gowns 
instead of short and narrow tubes of varying material. There 
were no telephones, and telegrams were much less frequent. 
There were no motor-cars, so that guests who came twenty 
miles for dinner did not go home to sleep. There were no 
“‘ week-ends,” though there was a first day of the week honoured 
less in the breach than the observance. There was no Sunday 
golf or lawn tennis. Any sexagenarian’s memory will suggest 
other differences between then and now—things vanished, like 
the chignon and the crinoline ; things arrived, like the fox-trot 
and her ladyship’s cigarette. But the arrivals and disappear- 
ances are of things casual and superficial ; what lies under is 
singularly identical with what was there three score years 
ago. Just as such houses have the same smell as they had in the 
sixties (a smell never acquired by the pseudo-country-house), so 
is the underlying spirit the same, and to a remarkable degree is 
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the method of life the same. For the method of life, its inter- 
weaving of duties and pleasures, is largely traditional, and the 
attitude towards life is the same. Nor is this to be explained 
by glibly saying that the inhabitants of such places, like the 
Bourbons, forget nothing and learn nothing ; rather is it to be 
explained by the fact, not universally recognised, that among 
the people I have in mind there was less to learn because more 
had been for a long time already learnt. Country-houses of the 
sort here meant are, and for a good while have been, well- 
educated places. The townish reader would often, if a guest 
there, be surprised to find how much better read than himself 
his hosts and hostesses were ; a man may be bookish by taste 
or make himself so as a hobby, but to have ageneral well-read- 
ness may perhaps be less easily and often acquired in a single 
generation than he would suppose. This will be quite un- 
credited, perhaps quite incomprehensible, by those who happen 
only to know what I call the pseudo-country-house, which is as 
like the real one as a revue is like a real play by a great play- 
wright. Among other inevitable results of this war, there is 
very obvious that of a large and widespread diminution of 
British insularity ; but this change also is far less marked in 
the great country-house than outside it; not because of a 
slower appreciation, but because the insularity was never there 
to anything like the same extent; for there a considerable 
knowledge of Continental literature, Continental art and 
Continental life has long been traditional. Travel and tour 
are by no means identical ; those who made the Grand Tour 
were not tourists in any present sense of the word ; they were 
not herded to Paris for three days, to Switzerland for five, to 
Italy for nine, and herded back again, speaking nothing but 
English and hearing almost nothing but English, with a glance 
at the Louvre and a stare into the Morgue, another stare up at 
Mont Blanc or into St. Peter’s. They journeyed deliberately, 
with some French and Italian in their mouths; they were 
admitted into the society of Paris, Rome, Florence, and had 
time to see something more of foreign people than their monu- 
ments. And already at home they had learned to know the 
great masters of France, Italy, Spain and the Netherlands ; 
and already at home they had learned other languages than 
English and knew something of the literature of other lands. 
Horace Walpole and his contemporaries of the same antecedents 
were less insular more than a century and a half ago than the 
descendants of his (or their) constituents half a dozen years 
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ago. To say this is not to ascribe peculiar merit to those so 
happily circumstanced, but merely to recognise the fact of the 
result of their opportunities. That they had greater luck in 
those opportunities is no reason for denying them or their use. 
Your great country-house has its pictures, its library, and its 
leisure. All the pictures may not be exactly what they ‘call 
themselves ; some, to quote Mr. Anstey, if not as old as they 
look, may be old enough to know better ; but there is enough 
of the genuine, there are enough of masterpieces, to generate 
and form a taste and to familiarise those who live with them 
with the tradition, the genesis, and the ideals of great art, 
which never has been insular. And libraries are apt to catch 
and hold what is permanent, which is very different from the 
function of the circulating library, whose profit comes from 
the quick dissemination of what is temporary and ephemeral. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 





LONELINESS 


Y soul has solitudes 
Where no pace falls ; 
Thy silent trespassings 
No man forestalls. 


My soul has silences 
No voice can break ; 

Only Thy hidden words 
Its echoes wake. 


But, O, the solitudes, 
Shouldst Thou not come! 

The stricken silences, 
When Thou art dumb! 


EDWIN ESSEX, O.P. 

















THE SPIRAL NEBULZ 


E owe our knowledge of spiral nebulz entirely to 
W photography. Sir William Herschel who passed 
the whole of the northern stars in review under 
the scrutiny of his big telescope failed to discriminate them 
from ameng the nebulz which he observed. The catalogue 
of nebulz which his sister Caroline drew up from his ob- 
servations contained about 2,500 entries. The catalogue 
which his son Sir John Herschel compiled from his own and 
his father’s observations gave the places of nearly 6,000 star- 
clusters and nebulz. Sir John had swept not only the 
northern but also the southern heavens. He had, it is true, 
applied the term falcated, or sickle shaped, to two curious 
nebulz, which he had discovered during his stay at the Cape 
of Good Hope, about the year 1835. These without doubt 
belonged to the spiral class. | 
But it was Professor Keeler who first called the attention 
of astronomers to the vast numbers of this special class of 
nebulz which exist in the skies. His photographs of nebulze 
taken with the Crossley reflector of the Lick Observatory, 
which possesses a mirror of three feet in diameter, about the 
year 1898, revealed the existence of a great number of small 
nebulz, most of which were spirals. He estimated the num- 
ber of such objects visible with his powerful instrument as 
about 120,000. Professor Perrine carried on the work so 
ably begun by Keeler. His estimate of the number of spiral 
nebulz which the instrument could photograph, in all parts 
of the sky, was at least half a million, and possibly a million. 
A recent estimate of the number which the instrument 
could photograph has been made by Dr. Heber D. Curtis, by 
actual counts in 439 separate regions of the sky, from plates 
taken during the period 1898 to 1918. In all questions of 
the structure of the heavens astronomers are accustomed to 
take as the fundamental circle of reference, that belt of 
luminous clouds, or a median line through it, which forms 
the glorious procession of the Milky Way. This is certainly 
the plane about which our starry system is systematically ar- 
ranged. It is the lustrous belt which contains all the new 
stars, with the exception of Coroha Borealis discovered in 
1866, and those which belong to spiral nebule. The 
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diffused gaseous nebulz, the loose star-clusters, a special class 
of stars, called from the astronomers who first investigated 
their spectra, the Wolf-Rayet stars, are all concentrated along 
this shining circle, and undoubtedly belong to one system. 
Referred to this plane of reference the following is an 
analysis of the counts of spiral nebulz made by Dr. Curtis: 


Galactic Number Square Number Number Number 





Latitude. of regions. Degrees. of Spirals. per in 
Square Degree. the Area. 
+45° to +90° 117 88°50 2997 34 205,0C0 
-45° to —go* 43 32°25 918 28 169,000 
+30° to +45° 62 46°50 1117 24 204,000 
— 30° to +30° 217 162°75 1179 7 144,C00 
Totals 439 6211 722,000 


The numbers in the last column were obtained on the assump- 
tion that the average number of nebulz per square degree, 
throughout each of the regions shewn in the first column, is 
the same in density as the actual regions which were counted. 
It follows therefore that at least 700,000, and possibly a 
million spirals are within the reach of large reflectors. We 
shall return to the question of their distribution in space al- 
most immediately. 

A typical spiral nebulz, as for instance that in the con- 
stellation of Canes Venatici, which is viewed square on to 
the line of sight of the observer, consists of a central con- 
densed luminous mass, from which, at the opposite ends of a 
diameter, proceed two long curved, embracing spiral arms. 
Along the arms are knots or agglomerations of hazy ill-defined 
stars, or clusters of stars. These objects are seen at all 
angles to the line of sight, some placed obliquely, and some 
like a spiral in the constellation of Corona Berenicis, which 
is placed so as to be viewed edgewise. In such cases the 
spiral arm causes a deep black absorption streak across the 
bright central condensation, where it crosses it. 

Some of the most beautiful photographs of spiral nebulze 
have been taken by Professor Ritchey, first with the Yerkes 
reflector, and more recently with the giant 6-foot reflector 
at Mount Wilson. His photographs demonstrate that not onfy 
are spiral nebulz distinguished from all other nebulz, but 
that they have marked differences among themselves with re- 
gard to the distribution of nebulous stars. In most spirals 
the nebulous stars are present in all parts of the convolutions, 
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from central nucleus to the outermost extremities of the en- 
circling arms. But in a nebula photographed in the constella- 
tion of Corona Berenicis (No.64 of Messier’s Catalogue), 
we have an unique example of a flocculent mass in which the 
stars are present only in the central regions, the arms of 
the nebula being entirely bereft of them. On the contrary 
in the nebula Messier 81 in Ursa Major, and in the great 
nebula in Andromeda, which is just visible to the naked eye, 
we have examples of spiral nebulz, in which the central por- 
tions contain no nebulous stars at all, while the convolutions 
contain thousands, In the spiral nebula Messier 33 of the 
constellation Triangulum there is a well-marked nucleus, from 
which proceed several convolutions. Superposed on these con- 
volutions are dense groups of nebulous stars, separated by 
dark rifts, the whole presenting the appearance of a floccu- 
lent, curdling structure. No less than 26,434 nebulous stars, 
or suns in the forming, have been counted in the convolutions. 

We may now return to the distribution of the nebulz with 
regard to the Galactic plame. The peculiar grouping of 
nebulz in general did not escape the perspicacity of Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel. As early as 1785 he noticed that where the 
stars in the heavens are the most scarce there the nebulz are 
most abundant. And especially so in the regions of the poles 
of the belt of the Milky Way, where he recognized two vast 
conglomerations of nebulz oppositely placed. His son Sir 
John found that nearly one-third of the then known nebulz 
were concentrated in a broad irregular patch about the con- 
stellation Virgo, which marks the northern pole of the Milky 
Way. Ai similar though less distinct arrangement of the 
nebulz marked the opposite pole. 

But we must distinguish between the filmy nebulous clouds, 
or green nebulz, and the spirals, or the white nebule. As 
the spectroscope shows, the composition of the former class 
is mainly gaseous, consisting of hydrogen, and an unknown 
material which is called nebulium, and which has not up to 
the present time been recognized as among substances known 
to our terrestial chemistry. But the white or spiral nebule, 
at least so far as the central condensation is concerned, show 
a spectrum not very dissimilar to the solar spectrum, a con- 
tinuous spectrum marked by dark absorptions, commingled 
in some cases with bright radiations. If now we refer to 
the table drawn up by Dr. Curtis, quoted above, we shall find a 
much greater concentration of the smaller spirals in the region 
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of the north than of the south galactic pole. This density, 
of aggregation does not alter very appreciably to a distance 
of at least 60° from the galactic poles. But near the 
galactic equator there is a sudden drop in the distribution, 
these regions containing very few spiral nebulz. 

Similar evidence is deduced from a catalogue of the nebulz 
recorded on the plates of the survey of the heavens made by 
Franklin-Adams, which was drawn up by Mr. Hardcastle. 
The results have been analysed by Mr. Hinks. The sky was 
divided into six equal regions, of which two had the galactic 
poles in their centre, and the four others, each covering 90 ° 
of longitude, were arranged symmetrically round the galaxy. 
The number of spirals, and spindles, that is spirals seen edge- 
ways, in the N. region was 188, in the S. region 103, and 
in the other four regions put together 104. 

The question at once forces itself upon our notice, with 
regard to this peculiar arrangement of the spiral nebulz, as 
to whether the spirals really avoid the galactic equator, or 
whether the concentrations at the poles and in the higher 
galactic latitudes is merely apparent. For in the first case 
they would be systematically arranged with regard to the 
backbone of our stellar system, and the natural conclusion 
would be that such an arrangement betokened in its symmetry 
a connection with our system, and that they were parts of 
our conglomeration of stars and nebulz. But the arrange- 
ment may be apparent and not real, and for this reason. The 
photographs of the Milky Way taken by various astronomers, 
and notably by Professor Barnard, have shown us the exist- 
ence of numerous patches of absorbing dark matter scattered 
liberally upon the luminous clouds of stars which make up the 
galactic belt. These patches of absorbent matter block out 
from view objects that are situated beyond them. ‘They are 
most numerous, or at any rate, are more easily distinguish- 
able, in the regions of the Milky Way. Now there may be 
many spiral nebulz in such regions, more remote indeed from 
us than the dark absorbent patches, but hidden from sight by 
these objects. Professor Campbell, however, from a detailed 
examination of the photographs stored at the Lick Observa- 
tory, decides against any explanation of the sparseness of 
spiral nebulz in the regions of the Milky Way as being due to 
the absorption of their light. He writes: “ If the light from 
very distant nebulz is absorbed or obstructed, as a function 
of the angular distance from the galaxy, the nebule near 
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the galactic poles should on the average be brighter than 
those near the galaxy; moreover long-exposure photographs 
on regions near the galaxy should record nebulz in numbers 
more nearly equal to those recorded by short exposure near 
the galactic poles. An examination of photographs with the 
Crossley reflector has led to negative results on this question, 
and we must assume that the spiral nebule really avoid the 
galaxy.” 

There seems, however, .to be a way out of this difficulty. 
Suppose the opaque veils are arranged in patches, and that 
these patches are few and far between at the galactic poles, 
but increase notably in number as approach is made to the 
galactic plane. This suggestion is due to Dr. Crommelin. 
These patches would hide all nebulz that lay behind them, 
but would allow those nebulz to be seen which existed in the 
sky in the spaces between them. Although there is no abso- 
Jute evidence on this point, for the failure of photographs to 
shew such numerous patches of dark matter in the regions 
of the galactic poles, as in those adjoining the galactic equator, 
might be due to the lack of bright belts or clouds of stars to 
act as their counterparts, yet, as a matter of fact, photographs 
shew more numerous patches of dark matter in the immediate 
regions of the Milky Way. This point, as to the distribution 
of spirals in space, is an important one with reference to the 
question as to whether such bodies are themselves island uni- 
verses, or galaxies of stars, entirely removed from our system 
or stellar universe. For if they are external galaxies there 
is no particular reason why they should be more concentrated 
in those parts of space which adjoin the galactic poles, rather 
than in others. In fact a symmetrical arrangement with regard 
to the Milky Way would indicate a connection with it, and 
therefore a community of system. 

When the new star in Perseus in 1901 burst out into tem- 
porary brilliancy it illuminated an hitherto unknown spiral 
nebula. Is it possible that these dark patches in the Milky 
Way themselves represent congeries of spiral nebule, so 
remote that not even a glimmer of their light can reach our 
telescopes? Otherwise they are, what they seem to be, dark 
clouds of matter nearer to us than the belts of stars of the 
Milky Way. 

This leads to the question as to the distance of the spiral 
nebulz. For any knowledge as to their distance we have 
to depend upon indirect methods of measurement. Max 
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Wolf of Heidelberg assumed that they were external galaxies, 
and that on the average all of them were of the same order 
of actual magnitude. If this is so then their apparent 
diameters are inversely as their distances, and the apparent 
diameters are of course measurable quantities. He took the 
parallax of the new star in Perseus in the Milky Way as a 
standard of reference. Its annual parallactic displacement 
was only the one-hundreth of a second of arc. On this basis 
he assigned to one of the main spirals a distance of 33,000 
light years, and a diameter of 1,100 light years, and to one 
of the most distant, a distance of 578,000 light years, with 
a diameter of 1,300 light years. 

There is another indirect method of attacking the problem 
as to the distances of the spiral nebulze which has been em- 
ployed by Mr. H. Shapley, and Dr. Curtis. In 1885 a new 
star was found right in the heart of the great spiral nebula 
in Andromeda, and more recently several new stars have been 
found in the spiral arms of such nebula. These new stars 
are most probably physically connected with the spiral nebule, 
and not merely optically projected upon them. The reason 
is because all the new stars we know of, with the exception: 
of that of 1866, which exist independently of spiral nebule, 
are found in our system in the plane of the Milky Way. On 
the other hand the spiral nebulez and the new stars connected 
with them are more frequent in the regions removed from the 
Milky Way. 

Now the new stars connected with spiral nebule are on an 
average IO magnitudes fainter than the new stars in our 
galaxy. We must make an assumption, a reasonable one, that 
both these classes of new stars are not only of the same nature, 
but on the average of the same order of intrinsic brilliancy. 
Hence being 10 magnitudes fainter than our galactic new 
stars, the spiral nebulz containing them are 100 times.as far 
away as the new stars of our system. Presumably also such 
extra-galactic nove are only observed in the nearer spirals. 
Again the galactic nove are most probably several times as 
far away as the helium or B-type stars of the same magnitude, 
the distance of which is a known quantity. Hence the dis- 
tances of the spiral nebule containing new stars is not less 
than 100,000 light years. 

Another line of reasoning. The galactic nove probably 
increase in brightness about 16 magnitudes, hence the nove 
in spirals would be, before their outburst, of about 30 magni- 
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tudes apparent brightness. The galactic nove before their 
blaze into new or temporary stars would be about the fifteenth 
magnitude. The stars of the fifteenth magnitude of our sys- 
tem are on the average 20,000 light years away. To appear 
as stars of the thirtieth magnitude, which we deduced as the 
apparent magnitude of the new stars in the spiral nebulze 
before their outburst, these fifteenth magnitude stars of our 
galaxy would have to be removed to a distance of about 
twenty million light years. 

Moreover since the most powerful telescopes do not resolve 
the spirals into separate stars, they are bunched together in 
clusters, all the stars in them, including the new stars, must 
be fainter than the 21st magnitude. This line of reasoning 
would again remove them to distances of several million light 
years. As an example let us take a spiral nebula which has 
an apparent diameter of 10 minutes of arc, and suppose it to 
be at a distance of twenty million light years. Its actual 
diameter would in that case be 60,000 light years, which 
is of the order of magnitude of that of our own stellar system. 

Such considerations lead to the presumption that these 
spiral nebula are systems entirely separate from our own 
system. 

By means of the spectroscopes attached to the powerful 
telescopes at Mount Wilson and at the Flagstaff Observatory 
it has been possible to get some knowledge of the enormous 
speeds both of translation and of rotation with which spiral 
nebulz are endowed. For instance in the case of the spiral 
nebula (New General Catalogue 4594) Mr. Pease at Mount 
Wilson found a line of sight or radial velocity of 1,118 km. 
per second, and a linear velocity of rotation, at a distance 
of 2 minutes of arc from the centre, of 330 km. per second. 
For the Andromeda nebula the radial velocity is 316 km. per 
second, and the linear velocity of rotation, at a point 2 
minutes of arc from the nucleus, 58 km. per second. 
Several observers have confirmed the existence of these high 
speeds of translation and of rotation in the spiral nebulz. 
From direct comparison of photographs taken by Ritchey in 
1910 and ‘1915, by Keeler and Curtis in 1899 and ‘1914, and 
again by Keeler and Perrine in 1899 and 1908, of the nebula 
Messier ror, and using on all the plates the same 32 stars 
as fiducial points for comparison of velocities, A. van Maanen 
was enabled to measure the motions of some 80 points on the 
plates. ‘These measures indicated a rotational period, for 
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points 5 minutes of arc from the centre, of 85,000 years. 
Moreover 78 points have a motion from left to right, only 9 
have a motion in the opposite direction, and while 58 points 
indicate a motion outwards, 28 would point to a motion in- 
wards. The result therefore is to show a probable rotation 
towards the concave side of the spiral nebulous arms, and a 
radial motion outwards. 

Mr. Pease has combined these results with his own for the 
nebula of which he obtained the rotational speed of 330 km. 
per second. If its rotation period were 85,000 years, its 
distance would be 25,000 light years. 

The spectroscope only reveals to us the component of 
motion in the line of sight. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that the component athwart the line of sight would be of the 
same order of magnitude. If this is so, then the spiral nebulz 
ought to be endowed with proper motions far in excess of 
those actually observed. This again is another indication 
of their extreme remoteness, and would place them far beyond 
the bounds of our own starry system. 

The spiral nebulz are either external systems of stars, or 
the boundaries of our system are very much more remote than 
astronomers had ever imagined. In his recent mathematical 
investigations on the nebular hypothesis Mr. J. H. Jeans has 
shown that the cosmogony imagined by Laplace is inapplic- 
able to the formation of the solar system. But it has been 
raised to a far higher function of honour. For it appears 
that though the process described by Laplace is inadequate to 
produce planets and satellites, it explains adequately the pro- 
duction of streams of stars from the rotating masses of the 
spiral nebulz. 

In conclusion we may state that the question as to the spiral 
nebulz being external systems of stars, entirely separate from 
our Galaxy, still remains unsolved, though the weight of mo- 
dern evidence would incline us to believe so. And if it is 
so, what a magnificent structure is the starry firmament, con- 
taining, as it would, some three-quarters of a million of stellar 
systems comparable in size to our own, and distinct from it, a 
worthy image of the Immensity and Omnipresence of the great 
Creator. And if not, how immeasurably have not the con- 
fines of our own system been expanded, reaching out into 
space to distances measured by millions of light years. Truly 
the heavens are telling the glory of God. 


A. L. CORTIE. 

















MR. EDMUND BISHOP’S 
“ LITURGICA HISTORICA ”? 


T may be said, I think, with little fear of contradiction 
I that no individual book published by an English scholar 
has ever made so valuable a contribution to the science 
of liturgiology as the volume of collectanea recently issued 
by the Clarendon Press under the name of Mr. Edmund 
Bishop. Of course the contents do not now appear for the 
first time, and in that sense they are not new. Moreover, they 
represent in a condensed form the life-work of a student whose 
industry was as remarkable as his perspicacity and his powers 
of memory. But looking at the results in themselves, which 
here, at least, are registered in their final and official form, 
they constitute an epoch-making addition to our knowledge 
of liturgical history in western Christendom. We have a 
not inconsiderable band of scholars who are capable of dis- 
covering and editing important new texts, we have many more 
who assimilate diligently the materials provided by the 
pioneers and who are fertile in comments, theories and con- 
jectures of more or less plausibility. But there are few who 
have the range of knowledge and the special gift of intui- 
tion which alone can enable them to draw safe deductions 
from slender data. Mr. Edmund Bishop has been a road- 
maker and a bridge-builder in a very difficult country. When, 
as a young man of twenty, he began that course of reading 
which remained the predilection of his mature age, the early 
history of the Roman Mass (and this must always be the core 
of the study of Christian liturgy) might have been called a 
pathless waste. Across this morass Edmund Bishop set himself 
to construct a causeway. He worked with extreme deliber- 
ation, and his seventy years of life, much hampered by con- 
tinuous ill-health, did not allow him to bring his work to a 
conclusion. Quite probably the materials to complete it are 
not in existence, and it may be that the task in any case must 
always be left unfinished. But what he did build he built 
securely and firmly. The larger and more weighty section 
of his Fachkgenossen have already pronounced a verdict in his 
favour, and it seems in every way likely that his reputation, 
1 Lituygica Historica, Papers on the Liturgy and Religious Life of the Western 
Church, by Edmund Bishop; Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918, pp. xiv. 508. Price, 
308, net, 
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which even now has inspired an almost unlimited veneration in 
admiring disciples, will grow in range if not in intensity with 
the lapse of years. 

In the delicately worded tribute to Edmund Bishop pub- 
lished in the Downside Review by Dom André Wilmart, of 
Farnborough Abbey, this distinguished Benedictine scholar 
brings his venerated friend’s name into momentary relation 
with that of another Catholic layman of high repute, to wit, 
Lord Acton, the late Regius Professor of History at Cam- 
bridge. In many respects Mr. Bishop and Lord Acton had 
much incommon. They were both men with an extraordinary 
power of acquisition, and with so keen a sense of the need of 
learning more that they wrote, relatively speaking, extremely 
little. In spite of the great reputation they enjoyed among 
contemporaries, neither of them ever produced what could 
be called a book. But there is this very notable difference 
between the two, that while Lord Acton’s miscellaneous papers 
contain nothing which can be regarded as a legacy for the 
ages to come, and often express views which have already 
been definitely rejected by the more mature opinion of later 
historical scholars,! Mr. Bishop has left hardly any written 
pronouncement which can be set down by his critics as posi- 
tively wrong, even if those who come after him may find that 
there is reason to qualify or to supplement the estimates he 
has formed. So again if we put our Catholic liturgist in 
comparison with the highly appreciated and much beloved 
Cambridge librarian, Henry Bradshaw, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that from the point of view of the results acquired for 
scholarship the advantage is all on the side of the former. 
Like Acton and like Bishop, Bradshaw never wrote a book, 
but he contributed a good many serious papers to the pro- 
ceedings of various learned societies. The Cambridge libra- 
rian has also given his name to the Henry Bradshaw Society, 
a body to which liturgists throughout the world are greatly 
indebted, but Bradshaw’s volume of “ Collected Papers " is 
a barren field beside the rich pastures provided for beginners 
and experts alike in the closely packed pages of Ziturgica 
Historica.2 


‘ I may point in illustration to the conclusions formed by Lord Acton regard- 
ing the dispensation for the marriage of Henry VIII. to his brother's widow, 
or upon the supposed premeditation of the Saint Bartholomew massacre. 

* Curiously enough one of Edmund Bishop's most effective pieces of criti- 
cism is concerned with a rather oracular pronouncement of Bradshaw's regard- 


ing the old English Prymer. 
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Rather more than half of the volume we are considering is 
devoted to the discussion of subjects which are in the strictest 
sense liturgical, as being concerned with the prayers and the 
ritual of the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar. It is this which un- 
doubtedly constitutes the most valuable part of Mr. Bishop’s 
researches, and it may be worth while to try to convey to the 
unliturgical reader some general notion of what he has indi- 
vidually accomplished. Undoubtedly the most fruitful of all 
his investigations has been the attempt to determine the pre- 
cise character of the three great Roman “ Sacramentaries,” 
known respectively as the Leonianum, the Gelasianum, and 
the Gregorianum. Practically speaking we may say that Mr. 
Bishop has proved that these designations do satisfactorily 
describe the three liturgical books to which they are applied. 
Pope Leo the Great (440—461) may personally have had 
nothing to do with the so-called Zeonianum, but the book in 
all probability preserves for us a collection of Mass collects 
and other ritual formularies which were used in Rome in the 
fifth century. Again the Gelasianum and the Gregorianum, 
when once rightly identified and defined, may be considered 
with some confidence to represent revisions of the Roman 
Mass-book, the first of which corresponds roughly to the time 
of Pope Gelasius (492—496), while the second embodies a 
reform which we have many reasons for connecting with the 
name of that great ecclesiastical organizer St. Gregory the 
Great. It would serve no good purpose to go into the de- 
tails of the argument here, but there can be little doubt that 
Mr. Bishop’s well-founded conservatism in this matter has ex- 
ercised a most salutary check upon the speculations of litur- 
gists who, taking example by Mgr. Duchesne’s Origines du 
Culte chrétien, and less well equipped than he with a saving 
erudition, were introducing chaos into all liturgical studies 
by casting tradition to the winds. If the author of the book 
before us had done no more than produce three such essays 
as those on “ the Earliest Roman Mass Book,” “‘ Some Early 
Manuscripts of the Gregorianum,” and “ the Early Texts of 
the Roman Canon,” he would have deserved to rank among 
the masters of scientific liturgiology. It was no small achieve- 
ment to introduce light and order into the confused problem 
of the Gelasian and Gallic sacramentaries, and to pave the 
way—if we cannot say more—for a final solution of the de- 
bates which have raged for so long over the Canon of the 
Western Mass. But perhaps the most valuable result of all is 
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to be found in the lesson of caution which Edmund Bishop, 
alike by precept and example, has managed to impress upon 
his fellow craftsmen. The discerning reader can hardly 
fail to note the sobriety of tone conspicuous in the prefaces 
of all the later publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society. 
Speculation is almost entirely banished. The editors of such 
books as the Gregorian Sacramentary, the ‘Missale Gothicum, 
or the Stowe Missal, might well have been pardoned if they 
had ventured some little way afield to discuss the funda- 
mental problems with which these documents are so closely 
bound up. It is, by the way, a matter of deep regret to learn, 
almost in the very act of writing this, of the sudden death of 
Mr. H. M. Bannister, D.Litt., the very able editor of the 
second of the texts just named, to whom we were looking not 
only for the conclusion of the work he had undertaken, but 
also for a reissue of the ‘Missale Francorum. In the preface 
of his one completed Henry Bradshaw volume Dr. Bannister, 
under date 23rd November, 1916, feelingly expresses his re- 
gret that— 


Mr. Edmund Bishop, one of our Vice-Presidents, passed away 
before the publication of this work, of which he was more or less 
the sponsor, for its inception is really due to his urgent demand 
for it; his advice and criticism were never sought in vain on the 
subject which was very near his heart. 


Similarly Mr. H. A. Wilson in his preface to the Gregorian 
Sacramentary expresses his obligations to Mr.Edmund Bishop, 
and one somehow gets an impression that these and other edi- 
tors were mildly apprehensive that any over-rashness of specu- 
lation might lay them open to a criticism which, however cour- 
‘teously expressed, was not apt to be wanting in incisiveness. 
Apart from the essay on the Prymer already referred to, Mr. 
Bishop’s comments on Duchesne’s Ordo of St-Amand are of 
such a nature as to make the lesson which they teach impres- 
sive and lasting. There was in all his writing a certain at- 
mosphere which without any display gave the impression of 
vast reserves of learning. The rash offender could never be 
quite sure what he was up against, nor in what unexpected 
quarter the production of some forgotten piece of evidence 
might bring all his theorising to an ignominious overthrow. 

The comments just referred to on the Ordo of St-Amand 
represent certain additional matter, here printed for the first 
time, with which our author has supplemented his earlier pro- 
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nouncements. There are a good many such additions, some 
shorter some longer, in the volume we are discussing, and one 
of them may serve very well to illustrate the serious import- 
ance of the conclusions deducible from Mr. Bishop’s minute 
study of the early texts of the Roman Canon ‘Misse. Not 
the least startling result of his enquiry is the fact, which I 
think we may accept as a solid stepping stone for future 
investigation, that the Memento for the dead, though present 
in our manuscripts of that more primitive recension of the 
Canon which Mr. Bishop designates as A, is nevertheless 
wanting in the oldest texts of recension B, and is consequently 
not to be regarded as an integral part of that Canon even as 
revised by St. Gregory the Great. To formulate in his own 
words the conclusions to which his investigations have led 
him: 


The Memento of the Dead, found in the Canon of O/¢, (MS. 
Vat. Ottoboni 313) but not in that of Reg. (MS. Vat. Regina 
337), is an element of native Roman origin, but it is an element of 
the Mass for the Dead, and not of the Canon. 

In Rome itself, both before and after the introduction of re- 
cension B, the Memento of the Dead was not said at public (Sun- 
day and festal) masses. It came into regular use in Rome, in 
every mass as now, not before the ninth century.! 


These conclusions which were in substance enunciated by 
Mr. Bishop as far back as 1903 may be taken, I think, as the 
most important positive contribution which has yet been made 
to the vexed question of the “ dislocation” of the Roman 
Canon.2 If that sacred eucharistic prayer, even after the 
revision of the Mass Book by St. Gregory, was in some sense 
open to interpolation, there can be no great difficulty in sup- 
posing that other insertions may have been made at a period 
of which we have no reliable records. Mr. Bishop’s views 
upon the character of the Memento of the Dead have very 
recently found support in the valuable series of Zegons sur 
la Messe, by Mgr. Batiffol, published only in this present 
year but delivered in 1916 as a course at the Institut Catho- 

‘ Liturgica Historica, p. 103. 

2 Mr. Bishop gives his reasons at some length (pp. 96— 103), and on pp. 111— 
112 will be found a useful list, following Ebner’s Iter Italicum, of the MSS. 
which lack the Memento of the Dead. The most curious exception is the 
Rheinan MS. 30 at Zurich which, giving the Memento of the Dead twice over 


and first immediately after the Memento of the Living, has originated many 
theories as to the displacement or dismemberment of the ‘' Great Intercession.” 
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lique in Paris. Both Mgr. Batiffol and also Abbot Cabrol 
seem ready to adopt Mr. Bishop’s view, at least so far as re- 
gards the relatively late inclusion in the Canon of the second 
Memento. But in Ziturgica Historica the subject is developed 
further in a separate note, and although our author has re- 
frained from stating the reasons upon which he bases his 
opinion,! his erudition was so wide and his intuitions were in 
general so sure that one may accept gratefully any indication 
of the channel in which his ideas were running. He begins 
his summary with the two following inductions: 


Up to the fourth century any mention of the dead was comprised 
in that long prayer “for all sorts and conditions of men’”’ said 
at the beginning of the Mass of the Faithful. This prayer was 
at a later date transferred to the Eucharistic prayer of which it 
was made the concluding section, and this is now called by litur- 
gical experts “ The Great Intercession.” 

This transfer was already effected by the middle of the fourth 
century in that great centre of liturgical novelty, the Church of 
Jerusalem. Moreover this Church had already adopted, or more 
probably initiated, another novelty, namely the public recital in 
the “ Great Intercession” of the names of certain dead persons 
intended to be specially prayed for. 


Mr. Bishop then goes on to say that this new form of de- 
votion to the dead finds its first attestation in the Sacramentary 
of Serapion (c. 350), but that, as later liturgical records show, 
the novelty of placing a Great Intercession after the con- 
secration of the eucharistic elements found no acceptance in 
Egypt as a whole. In the patriarchate of Antioch on the 
other hand, and in Constantinople, then the centre of the 
civilized world, the practice found favour and has since been 
perpetuated in the great Orthodox Church of the East. In the 
West, as in the East, the Mass of the earliest period began 
with the long “ prayer for all sorts and conditions of men.” 
Moreover in Gaul and Spain, and also in some parts of north- 
ern Italy, the new practice of reciting the names of particular 
persons—notably of “ offerers ’ among the living and of cer- 
tain individuals specially honoured among the dead—was 
initiated, but attached to this same prayer of the “ Mass of 
the Faithful.’ What interests us most, however, is the prac- 
tice of the city of the Popes, and regarding this Mr. Bishop 
tells us: 


1 Mr, Bishop has, however, expressed himself on these subjects somewhat 
more at large in his Appendix to Dom Connolly’s Homilies of Harsai. 
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The Church of Rome, however, taking (as individual churches 
did in those days) its own line, instituted the practice of mention- 
ing the name of “offerers" [i.e., those who provided bread and 
wine for the sacrifice] at the early point in the Eucharistic prayer 
(i.e., the Canon) at which the offerings were mentioned. 

As to the mention of 4#e dead in the liturgy of the Church 
of Rome, we know nothing as to whether their names were recited 
at all in the public Masses; though it must be said that from 
analogy, it is not impossible, perhaps not improbable, that they 
were mentioned in the prayer “for all sorts and conditions” 
in the early part of the Mass of the Faithful, om as in Gaul and 
Spain. 


Of this prayer “ for all sorts and conditions,” however, a 
clean sweep was made in the West; though a reminiscence 
of it was preserved in Gaul and Spain in the so-called fost 
nomina prayers, recited specially for “ offerers " and for the 
deceased whose names had just been read out. It is especially 
noteworthy that the Gallican post nomina occurs in the Mass 
of the Faithful just where the old prayer for all sorts and 
conditions had previously been said. This seems to be all 
that Mr. Bishop has to say about the commemoration of the 
dead outside of Rome, and I must confess to a certain 
difficulty in adopting his view, at any rate without further 
explanation, owing to the terms in which St. Augustine so 
frequently speaks of the dead and their relation to the Holy 
Sacrifice. Of course St. Augustine is writing of Africa, and 
Mr. Bishop almost pointedly refrains from mentioning Latin- 
speaking Africa in the summary I am quoting. None the less 
it is difficult to believe that Africa in this respect stood wholly 
apart from the rest of the world, and moreover St. Augustine 
knew northern Italy so well that it is difficult to believe that 
if Africa had been wholly exceptional in its practice he would 
not have left us some indication of the fact.1 The passages 
I speak of are pretty numerous, and they seem to refer to a 
commemoration of the departed in the Mass which must mean 
something more than a simple reference in the prayer “ for 
all sorts and conditions.” Thus he says: “ This practice 
handed down from our fathers is observed by the universal 
Church, viz., that prayer should be made for those who have 
departed in the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
when they are commemorated in their proper place in the 


1 Mr. Bishop diseusses St. Augustine's testimony in his Appendix to the 
Homilies of Narsai, pp. 112, 113, but I confess that his interpretation does not 
seem to me entirely satisfactory. 
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course of the Sacrifice itself, and further that mention should 
be made of the fact that the Sacrifice is offered also for 
them." So again he says that if the piously deceased did 
not form part of the kingdom of Christ, ““ remembrance would 
not be made of them at the altar of God in the communication 
of the Body of Christ.””»2 Or once more he tells us that “ the 
names of the martyrs are recited at the altar of God, though 
not that they should be prayed for, but prayer 7s made for the 
other deceased who are commemorated.” * However, to re- 
turn to what is most interesting, the practice observed ir 
Rome itself regarding the commemoration of the dead, Mr. 
Bishop tells us first that from a remote period the names of 
the “ offerers ” had been recited in the early part of the Eu- 
charistic prayer, viz., at the same place as in the present 
Roman Canon (the Memento of the Living), but he goes on: 


This being so, and the abolition of the old prayer “ for all sorts 
and conditions,” being absolute and complete in Rome, it is evi- 
dent that,should it be determined to maintain in the public Masses 
the recital of mames and prayers for the dead, some special 
place would have to be found for this commemoration. That is 
one alternative. 

But there is another, namely the letting fall altogether of this 
recital and prayer for the dead in public Masses. The testimony, 
alike of our earlier manuscripts of the Roman Canon (which can 
be shown to give the actual use of the Church of Rome §jtself) 
and of competent witnesses in the seventh, eighth and ninth cen- 
turies to actual Roman practice, shews that the second alternative 
was the one adopted: the commemoration of the dead in the 
Canon being relegated to the special Masses for the dead, as 
shewn in the Gregorianum. . . . 

Finally when (by, the seventh century) the Roman Canon had 
been adopted in Franco-Gallic and Irish circles, the men com- 
posing these circles embodied the Roman Memento of the dead 
as an integral part of the Canon, to be said at all Masses. This 
process was repeated in the ninth century, after the introduction 
of the Gregorianum by Charles as the official Mass Book, so that 
the Memento of the Dead became a regular part of the Canon at 


1 “ Hoc enim a patribus traditum universa observat Ecclesia ut pro eis qui in 
Corporis et Sanguinis Christi communione defuncti sunt, cum ad ipsum sacri- 
ficium suo loco commemorantur, oretur, ac pro illis quoque id offerri commemo- 
retur.” Sermo-172 § 2 (Migne, P.L. 38, 936). 

2 Alioquin nec ad altare Dei fieret eorum memoria in communicatione 
Corporis Christi.” De Civitate Dei. xx, 9 (Migne, 41. 674). 

3 Ideoque habet ecclesiastica disciplina, quod fideles noverunt, cum martyres 
eo loco recitantur ad altare Dei, ubi non pro ipsis oretur; pro ceteris autem 
detunctis commemoratis oratur. Sermo, 159, § 1 (Migne, 38, 868). 
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all Masses. The extension of its use was eventually adopted 
by Rome itself (where it had previously, been employed only in 
Masses for the dead) ; and the Memento of the Dead now stands 
in the Missal as an integral portion of the Canon. Its position is 
that first assigned to it in their Canon by Irish and Gallic im- 
provers in the seventh century; viz. between the prayer Supplices 
and the Vodis quoqgue peccatoribus.* 


There is one element in this question of the recitation of 
the names upon which Mr. Bishop touches very slightly, if 
indeed he touches at all, but which I cannot help thinking 
must have played a considerable part in any modification of 
practice which took plaice in early days. _What I refer to is 
the question of the language of the people. So long as the 
language employed in the liturgy did not substantially differ 
from the vernacular used by the faithful at large, and was con- 
sequently readily comprehended by all, we can understand, 
that the recitation a/oud of the names, whether of the 
“ offerers’ or of the dead, might have been looked upon 
both by clergy and people as desirable. But in regions where 
Latin was not understood, as for example in Ireland, Britain 
and north-west Gaul, or where again the corrupt speech of the 
vulgar was beginning to diverge widely from literary Latin, 
there would have been much less reason for reciting the names, 
at any rate aloud., This may have furnished a motive for 
transferring such recitation from the more public “ Mass of 
the Faithful " to the secretly spoken Canon—assuming it to 
have been then spoken secretly—with the further result, no 
doubt, of considerably expediting the whole service. It is 
impossible to follow up the suggestion here, but the point 
seems worth considering. Mr. Bishop himself calls attention 
(p. 101) to the substitution at a later date of the préne or 
“ bidding-prayer” for the more primitive recitation of the 
names. Unfortunately we know very little as to the origins, 
and particularly the date, of the early forms of bidding-. 
prayer, and Dr. Brightman in his recent examination of the 
subject has not substantially added to the information pre- 
viously available.? 

A by no means inconsiderable section of Ziturgica Historica 
is devoted to another line of research in which Mr. Bishop 
has again been a pioneer and as usual with felicitous results. 
Under the heading “‘ Spanish Symptoms,” a suggestive title 

' Liturgica Historica, pp. 114—115. 
2 The English Rite, Vol. II. Appendix. 
VOL. CXXXIII. 
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borrowed, as he tells us, from a publication projected but 
never completed by the late distinguished philologist, Dr. 


L. Traube, our author has set himself to develop and to justify ~ 


a surmise originally propounded in his appendix to the Book 
of Cerne to the effect that “ the rising Church of the English 
was influenced in the very centre of its life by the then flourish- 
ing Visigothic Church of Spain." Few readers who carefully 
peruse his notes on this matter, here collected and supple- 
mented, will fail to be satisfied that Mr. Bishop has fully 
proved the shrewdness and the importance of his original 
suggestion. His manipulation of the subject involves inci- 
dentally a substantial modification of the views formerly held 
of the character of the Book of Cerne, and in particular of 
its relation to “ Aedeluald the Bishop,” and lends confirma- 
tion to Dom Morin’s later theory regarding the Spanish origin 
of the Athanasian Creed, but it is also rich in future possibili- 
ties, attaching a new importance to the study of all the exist- 
ing remains of early Irish ecclesiastical writers and tran- 
scribers, whether insular or continental. 

Although the directly liturgical portion of Mr. Bishop’s 
volume is undoubtedly the most important, it would be a 
great mistake to undervalue those essays here included which 
belong more directly to the domain of ecclesiology or history. 
For example the paper on “ The Origins of the Cope on a 
Church Vestment,” though originally published in 1897, still 
remains the most thorough investigation of the subject yet 
available. It may be noted, however, that a somewhat earlier 
example of a cope than any mentioned by Mr. Bishop seems to 
be forthcoming in the record of uma capa serica ad orna- 
mentum ecclesia presented in 780 by Eddelgastes to the 
church of Obona in the Asturias,’ but it is possible that this 
was not strictly speaking a vestment. This essay in its original 
form read rather a trenchant lesson to certain Anglican eccle- 
siologists anxious to show that a cope was a vestment which 
a priest at the beginning of the sixteenth century might use 
for saying Mass. It is curiously obvious to anyone who reads 
between the lines of Dr. Wickham Legg’s little tractate on 
Church Ornaments and their Civil Antecedents that the sting 
of Mr. Bishop's lesson concerning copes has not even yet been 
forgotten. 

' Flores, Espafa Sagrada, XXXVII. Appendix. One might have expected 
some further light on the early history of the cope from Griineisen’s mono- 


graph on the excavations in Santa Maria Antiqua but the section which that 
writer devotes to vestures is very disappointing. 
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But passing over, as we-must do, all the other varied con- 
tents of this closely packed volume, it is only proper to recall 
the fact that the book is far from representing, even indirectly 
and allusively, the sum total of the services which Mr. Bishop 
has rendered to ecclesiastical learning. Most students are 
in some way familiar with the “ Collectio Britannica " of papal 
letters unearthed by him years ago at the British Museum, 
though he spontaneously made over to other scholars the fruits 
of his discovery. Not quite so many perhaps are aware that 
one of the first pieces of research which brought Dom Germain 
Morin into notice was his appropriation—the word is hardly 
too strong—of information communicated to him by Mr. 
Bishop regarding the existence and value of certain marginal 
indications of Perikopen in two British Museum manuscripts 
of the Gospels (Nero D iv. and Reg. 1. B viii.). And now 
as these pages are being written there comes from the Henry 
Bradshaw Society the handsome volume of 7h4e Calendar o} 
St. Willibrord. The book as originally designed was to have 
been edited for the Society by Mr. Bishop, but owing to ill- 
health and other causes he left at his death no materials which 
could be directly used for the preparation of the volume. In 
the preface, however, Mr.H.A. Wilson, who eventually under- 
took the editorship, refers in the following terms to the scholar 
whom he replaced: 


Of Mr. Bishop's qualifications for the task it seems almost 
superfluous to speak. His rich store of learning in matters relating 
to Christian worship, his intimate and wide acquaintance with 
early martyrologies, calendars and service books, and still more 
his knowledge of the history of the times in which these books 
took shape, of the shifting currents of religious thought, and of 
the various influences—ecclesiastical and secular, national and 
personal—by which their growth and development were affected, 
found an equipment such as was possessed by no other scholar 
in England—it would probably not be too much to say, by no 
other scholar in Europe—in our own day. 


Even as it is, Mr. Wilson’s numerous references to the 
Bosworth Psalter, which our author edited a few years back 
in conjunction with His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet, show 
how indispensable Edmund Bishop’s guidance is felt to be 
in the discussion of alf subjects connected with the early 
calendars of our country. 


1 No one who is acquainted with Father Stanton’s English Menology will fail to 
have noticed how much that work owes to the industry of Mr. Bishop. 
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Finally in parting company with this storehouse of erudi- 
tion, a thought suggests itself which will doubtless occur to 
many other readers besides myself. éturgica Historica con- 
tains a large proportion of Mr. Bishop’s best work, but not 
quite all. Would it not be possible to issue yet another volume 
reprinting at least the substance of his contributions to the 
Book o} Cerne, the Homilies of Narsai, and the Bosworth 
Psalter, while at the same time reserving the bulk of the space 
available for a collection of his liturgical correspondence with 
friends in England and abroad? That there must be many 
letters of this kind which would be interesting and at the 
same time of scientific value no one can be in doubt who has 
read in the Downside ‘Review the charming article of Dom 
André Wilmart, ‘“‘ Hommage d’un Disciple et d’un Ami.” At 
the same time it must be plain to all that in Dom R. Hugh, 
Connolly, who has contributed the necessary finishing touches 
to the bringing out of Zifurgica Historica, we have ready to 
hand the most competent and sympathetic of editors. Will 
he not be persuaded to render yet this last service to the 
venerated friend whose work he has done so much to make 


better known? 
HERBERT THURSTON. 





TWO NIGHTS 


O burst of welcome, no glad show, 
No hearts, now satisfied, had these 
Dull Jews for Thee ; but in the low 
Beasts’ den Thy human histories 
Began, unnoted, and unseen, 
Behind night’s intervening screen. 


So, too, while frenzied nature shook, 
And Day grew Night upon the Mount 

Closed was Thy tragic, human book, 
Unmeaningly, without account 

In proud Jerusalem. Earth’s gloom 

Enwrapt Thy crib and hid Thy tomb. 


EDWIN ESSEX, O.P. 

















WHAT THE SOLDIER SAW 


HROUGH the night went the Paris-Bordeaux train. 

I Often it stood still in the open for quite a stay and 

gave itself to prolonged and hideous shrieking. Then 
it clanked on again, till it clanked into some wide, gaunt, 
reverberating, iron shed, which.called itself Poitiers, or Tours 
or Orléans. 

When it got into one of these, the passengers in Gunner 
P. J. Burton’s carriage—-English-speaking soldiers like him- 
self—woke, and wondered if it was any good these days mak- 
ing a try for something to eat, and concluded it didn’t look as 
if it was, and went to sleep again. 

Gunner P. J. Burton, 1257631 C.F.A., didn’t join in these 
discussions with any heartiness. When they said “ No good,” 
he said “ No good,” for company. When they shut their eyes 
and dropped into heavy-breathing sleep, he shut his bright 
blue childlike eyes, for company too. He didn’t go to sleep 
though. Very soon the lids opened on the bright blue eyes. 
But P. J. Burton wasn’t seeing the haggard-faced Sergeant 
of the Irish Guard who snored in the opposite corner.— 

He was seeing Widdington, Alberta. 

Widdington is a very young thing in the way of towns. The 
only bit of sidewalk it has is in front of Joe Pantwise’s big 
concrete dry-goods-store. The general store and the post office 
and the three saloons are wooden shanties still, and the town 
isn’t even lighted. So that when you go ploughing through 
the deep dust of a dark night, and Pantwise’s proud sidewalk 
gets you unawares upon the shin-bone, your opinion of that 
enterprising citizen suffers a change. 

But Widdington couldn’t be too young for P. J. Burton. 
Faith in young towns had made him what he was last June: 
in young towns and ladies’ shirt-waists. He travelled in shirt- 
waists, to young towns, and he wasn’t likely to leave a live 
man like Pantwise out of his round. 

The sun can shine in Widdington: it fairly glares. The blue 
eyes, turned now towards Sergt. Brady in the dark, are remem- 
bering that white glare. They had come out into it from the 
shade of Pantwise’s store, where they had been having a pretty 
good time looking at Miss Cullen, the shirt-waist Buyer. She 
was mighty easy to look at. Coming out,and down off the slice 
of sidewalk into the dust, who’s this comes along but John 
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Shores, an old-time pal of Burton’s (a man with more educa- 
tion though). Shores is wearing khaki, and he gets Burton 
by the button-hole, and starts talking. . . . That's how it 
all happened. If Burton had come out of the back entrance, 
instead of the front, he wouldn’t have met Shores wearing 
khaki, and—who knows?—he’d have stayed behind, maybe, 
the way Miss Cullen would have had him do. 

He was mighty glad he hadn't stayed behind. 

—Three men got out at the next stop, and brought back 
bread and apples. They shared them with four others, and 
they looked at Burton in his corner, but his eyes were shut 
again, so they didn’t wake him. They didn’t quite know where 
to have this chap. He had been there when they rattled 
up late on a ration-lorry, and fell over him into the train—and 
there he stayed, not to call surly, but kept himself to himself 
more than there was any need.— 

He was seeing the lower deck of the transport that brought 
them from Halifax to the Scotch port of landing. He was 
on guard down there, and mortally sea-sick. The place was 
thick with a leaden stuffiness which tried to pass itself off 
under a bright smell of soap. Such a mixture. And cold!: 
Talk of cold! His head was awful. It wasn’t Aés head any 
more. Anybody might do what they liked with that head, for 
all he cared. He kept himself on the go for a while by 
watching out for the slap of the water, that came—now on 
this side of the boat—now on that. That told they kept 
changing their course: they were dodging a submarine. Well 
—if the fool submarine thought it worth its trouble—drown- 
ing a man with a head like that! He put his rifle down on 
the table—it came to that—and his head, and his two arms— 
all down together on the table. He couldn’t stand up to it 
any longer. 

But he was mighty glad he came. 

And with that thought P. J. Burton, in his corner of the 
Paris-Bordeaux train, really did go off sound asleep. 

—While he slept, the train passed out of the black night into 
the tenderest light of dawn that ever was. Everything was 
touched with pink—not the little clouds above only, but all 
the earth around was pink. Low-lying ponds, with trees that 
seemed just born—dreaming meadows, vine-patches, and 
again more fresh deep trees—everything was wet, everything 
vink, 

The men stirred one by one, sat up, rubbed their eyes and 
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looked about them.—‘ 'Tis the sky-colour has got into the 
earth-colour,"’ says Sergeant Brady; and thinks to himself— 
no wonder, when it’s Our Lady's country they're travelling 
to. And, in fact, when this pink of dawn changes, it does not 
fade, it only changes, till all the green things now become 
softly blue as well as green, and in the sweet bewilderment of 
colour (which is which—or are all one?) pink or blue which- 
ever it may be, the sky-colours “ do be gettin’ into ” the earth- 
colours, all the time. 

The breeze of morning blowing in at the window had waked 
Gunner Burton too, but he didn’t sit up like the rest. He 
heard their sleepy comments, and stayed in his corner, silent 
and still.— 

He was seeing a stretch of open country in the Surrey hills. 
Behind him, just back of a sandy road, lay the whole of his 
life in England. He sat in the heather, looking away from all 
that, away, far, far away, across heather and sparsely dotted 
pines, to another line of hills that shut the horizon and were 
purple-black with coming storm. Behind him the parade- 
ground and the gunnery-school, the P.T. ground and the Y, 
and the office where they gave him his final look over, and 
dealt out his identity disc. Behind, too, the R.C. Church Hut, 
where the priests, English or French, were “in the box” 
from 4 to 10 last night, with men of his draft: where this 
morning at the altar-rails he had united to God his solitary 
soul: where the medals of Our Lady, and rosaries, and scapu- 
lars, would lie heaped, still, on the softwood table, along 
with the matches and writing-paper and such. Behind him— 
all. From three o'clock he sat in the heather and waited for 
seven o'clock. John Shores was by him, talking. Shores 
was a great chap to talk, and when he was excited, he talked 
double. But he didn’t care whether you listened or not— 
that's how they kept good pals. John went off presently. 
An aunt of his was come to say good-bye. Shores had folks 
this side. When John was gone, P. J. Burton sat alone. 

At seven he went and loaded up his miscellaneous hard- 
ware, and went on parade. They were fairly well worked 
up when they went on parade and they did a lot of cheering. 
There was another bunch going with them, at the end of 
the ground—looked like a wood of trees, they were so far 
off. The bunches cheered at each other, and cheered at the 
speeches—there were a lot of speeches. When the dusk be- 
gan to fall they began to sing. They sang everything they 
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knew and everything they didn’t know, and when they had 
finished singing both they began again. It got mighty dark, 
not just ordinary night dark, but black clouds coming up 
and closing up all over. It looked like getting a soak be- 
fore they entrained. Time went on, and the moon got up 
and they cheered the moon, but she didn’t make much of a 
job of it—just pale gleams shooting through to show how 
black the black was. Soon the lights in the huts were the 
only spots you saw against the black. You couldn’t see the 
man next you. P. J. Burton was disappointed. They were 
a big draft, and they were to be played to the rail-road depét 
by the band. Folks would be coming, sure, to see them 
march, and how were they going to see them march, this way? 
“ Lights Out” sounded, and then the hut lights were gone. 
The men were drowned in a sea of black. It was past ten, 
and they’d been standing loaded up since seven. John Shores 
had some poetry he was fond of that said there was such a 
number of things in the world, you ought to be as happy as 
a king. Burton wanted to ask him now if that was the way 
he felt about it, with all the things in the world hung from 
his shoulders—7 to 10. But he couldn’t see John Shores 
to ask him. He couldn’t see anything. 

Then two lights twinkled out in the dark. He hadn't 
noticed them coming but they were there, and in a second 
there was a cheer—a real cheer this time. And they were 
moving-——they were moving—the light-bearers walking back- 
wards at the head of them, warning them off the broken 
places, leading them down towards the road. How they 
yelled! You covldn’t hardly hear the band for it. Now, 
that’s the hard road—yes—hard under their feet! 

But the folks to see them off? 

Twenty, or maybe twenty-five, that hadn’t got sick of wait- 
ing and gone home. You caught sight, as the lights touched 
them, first one face, then another, coming out and disappear- 
ing. Two or three men, some girls who smiled in a vague 
sort of way—not as if they knew you—one old woman who 
peered hard and ran a few steps as if she was looking for 
somebody. Burton thought it might be John Shores’ aunt, 
and wished it was his. Imagine wishing you had an aunt! 

The band played, though, and the Sergeant roared “ Left! 
—Left!—Left!"—and the men were flourishing their rifles 
over their heads and shouting “ Good-bye, Mother!” “‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart!""—as if there was anybody to hear them. 
And one of them, 
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‘““ Tm coming back!” 

Nobody answered him. They’d got past those few strange 
people in the road. They'd left the camp. They were on 
their way to France. To the Hindenburg line. 

—tThe train stopped at Bordeaux,and in about three seconds 
the men in Burton's carriage had rushed the buffet. He got 
up on his feet when the carriage was empty, and went to the 
door and stood hesitating, while the crowd pressed past below. 
Hot coffee? Good. Yes, but not good enough. He sat 
down and pulled out a stalish paper parcel of bread and ham. 
They found him munching this when they came back and 
thought him more different sorts of an ass than they had up 
to date. But they left the word to Sergeant Brady, and 
the Sergeant wasn’t after pickin’ a quarrel with a man just 
now, on pilgrimage to Our Lady’s town, and when Burton 
shut his eyes again they let him be. 

Afternoon came and the Pyrenees. The friendly, spread- 
ing, various trees, and the fertile fields, at hand. The great 
hills closing round—hills only, nothing less gentle, although 
they were so great, and though on some of them, soon, there 
was snow. And the rushing stream of emerald water.—The 
Gave, was it? Then look out! They were getting near to 
Lourdes. 

P. J. Burton didn’t move.— 

He was seeing mud: and more mud: and more mud. 
Miles of mud, under a mud-coloured sky. In the mud 
were jagged cracks. He stood in one; stiff, and cold, 
and fair fed up. The dirty damp rose from the ground and 
mixed with the clammy damp from the sky, and the thud, 
thud, of the devil’s carpet-beating went on all the time. P. J. 
Burton hadn’t fired a shot nor struck a blow, nor so much as 
seen another man struck. Nothing but stand, and hear the 
carpet-beating. He was fed up with “hat. He was going 
to say so to John Shores, but when he turned his head Shores 
had moved off a bit, round a corner of the trench, where he 
could cook himself some tea. Shores was always cooking tea. 
If Shores hadn’t moved off,Burton would have made him hark 
to that new noise, coming now—a long sort of soft squeal, 
and then— 

Nothing. Nothing, ever any more. 

He was mighty glad Shores had moved off. 

—The men in the carriage were singing. All the train was 
singing. Sergeant Brady had Burton by the shoulder, shak- 
ing him. 
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“Wake up, man! ‘Tis the Grotto we're passing. . No. 
Not there. Zhere/ Can't you see?” 

‘No, I can’t,” says Burton, curtly. 

“Are you drunk or mad or sulky?” 

“ I’m blind,” says P. J. Burton. 


II. 


P. J. Burton was at the Grotto. 

He knew he was at the Grotto because Sergeant Brady said 
so. The Sergeant, once he had found himself out for a fool 
upon the train, was become father and mother both to Burton. 
So with the other men. And they let him alone. Sergeant 
Brady was gone off now with one of them and would just turn 
up to fetch him home. 

So this was the Grotto. 

Burton shivered. 

Seven in the evening, mid-September, and the wind off the 
Gave at his back cool enough and a bit over. The good sup- 
per at the Heinz hadn’t seemed to fill up for the long empty 
time that came before. He was exhausted as well as cold. 

But this was the Grotto. 

The Sergeant had put him in the middle of the square of 
concrete, and had given him his bearings. Straight in front 
of where he knelt would be the altar. And “ millions o’ big 
candles blazin’ away behind it.” The statue of Our Lady 
was in her own niche, more to his right, and another “ big 
burnin’ bunch, like a Christmas-tree o’ flames ’’ near by it. 
And on his left was the “ kind of trellis, as you might say, of 
all the crutches and things that they'd be leavin’ behind ‘em 
hangin’ upon the rock, for thank-offerings.”’ 

Well. All that was so, no doubt, as the Sergeant said so. 

He shivered again.—And in a flash he was asking himself, 
why was he there? What had brought him to this cold, out- 
landish place? He was asking it coldly, roughly. If it was 
praying he wanted, couldn’t he pray at home? Even the R.C. 
Hut at Witley was more like home than ¢Ais. He’d know the 
way that was; he could find the wall of it and feel along the 
wall to where the softwood table was, with the rosaries, and 
frorh the table to the altar-rails. Wasn't that good enough, 
eh? 

He was asking it violently, spitefully, a temper rising in 
him that was new—he hadn't been a nasty-tempered man. 
Something was turning him quarrelsome inside.— Whose fault 
was that then? What the devil had brought him out here? 
To the ends of the earth.—To a great big empty place where 
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there was nothing he could do—nothing to tell him where he 
was—nothing he'd ever set eyes on, to remember by, or guess 
at—nothing he could get a feel of.—-No!—He stretched out 
both arms wide to try—Nothing. Nothing he could reach 
or touch, barring the ground under him. 

The ground? 

The ground reminded him of something. There was some- 
thing about the ground. What was it? 

“ You will pray for sinners. You will kiss the ground for 
sinners.” 

Nothing here he could do? No, of course not. What a 
liar the devil was. Nothing. Except just the one thing that 
the Blessed Mother of God wanted done. 

Burton stooped and kissed the ground. It was muddy, 
from a shower, and from the tread of a thousand feet. 

“ For sinners,” said Burton. He didn’t say “of whom I 
am chief,”’ not having the words by heart. The thought was 
in his heart. He said, “ Good old mud,” and “ More fit for 
me than for her, I guess.’"—-“‘ Her ” was the child Bernadette. 
And then he thought, “ Funny thing, too. Mud’s the last 
thing I ever saw. And it’s the last I'm ever going to see in 
this world.” 

“Ts it?” 

He gasped, and knelt up suddenly quite straight. For 
another thought had come—tremendous and overwhelming. 
It had to do with wet earth on a blind man’s eyes. And now 
Burton knew, with absolute knowledge, where he was. 

He was at the feet of that same Person who did ¢hat. This 
place was the same place where He did it. It was big—yes; 
roomy—room for everybody—but home-y—with that same 
Person going about in it seeing to things. “Go” and “Come” 
and “Do this,” just the same as—always. Ask-and-have, of 
course. All so easy and wonderful and natural. The Faith 
had been saying it all the time, too. But he never saw till 
now. It was all—just so. 

He couldn't think for the moment of anything he wanted 
to ask for, iri a place like this, with God and His Blessed 
Mother waiting to hand it to him. He was thinking how he’d 
been blind all his life, and now he saw. And then he was 
thinking of the ones that hadn’t begun to see. John Shores.— 
Others.—Dozens of others. Why, he'd lived with them and 
liked them, and he’d never done a thing to help them see. 
Not a thing. He wanted to, now. He wanted to. 

It was then that, through the blackness, lights began to 
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glimmer. A row of lights straight ahead of him—a bunch 
of lights more to one side. He began turning his head where 
the bunch of lights was. It was getting clearer and clearer. 
And he was looking for Our Lady’s statue; that was the first 
thing he was going to look at. 

And then he stopped. He remembered Shores and the 
rest. He put up his two hands and shut down the lids on 
his two eyes, and he stretched out empty hands to God and His 
Blessed Mother waiting to give, and what he meant to say 
was, “ Lord, that they may see.” 


When Sergeant Brady came and led him home, he was 
more helpless than before. Easier, though, the way they are 
when they've left off trying to bluff. 

““ And what did ye think o’ the Grotto, boy?” asked the 
Sergeant. 

“Some place,” said ex-Gunner P. J. Burton. 

M. E. M. YOUNG. 





SIMPLICITY 


“To that to which a thing cannot attain by its own nature, it must be 
directed by another; thus, an arrow is shot by an archer towards a mark. 
Hence, properly speaking, a rational creature, capable of eternal life, is led 
towards it, as it were, directed by God.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, Part I. Ques, xxiii. Art. 1. 
HE heavenly Archer an arrow shot, 
Speeding it straight on its splendid course, 
Till it hit the mark of the centre spot, 
And dug deep in with eager force. 


Thus is the soul feathered safe and true, 
Unswerved by the wind nor falling wide, 
Obeying the Archer’s eye and thew 
And seeking no other mark in pride. 


But give the arrow a mind and will: 
Does it fly as shot from the loosened string? 
Can the seasoned bow and the Archer’s skill 
Direct the wild and wayward thing? 


If distracted by complexity, 
A hundred targets it seeks at once, 
Is God at default in His archery? 
Shall He or the arrow be thought the dunce? 


If simple and single the arrow yield 
To the heavenly bow and heavenly aim, 
It shall split the wand across the field 
And win the honours of the game! 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 











GERARD HOPKINS : A RECOVERED 
POET’ 


ROM the Oxford University Press, fulfilling a natural 
maternal function towards him, and from the present 
Laureate, his lifelong friend (“‘ no man fitter!"’), we 

receive the poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. The author, 
in his lifetime, published nothing. He was a first-class 
honours man of Balliol College, a convert to the Catholic 
Church, and a member of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus; he was stationed during most of his religious life 
in his “ velvet Wales” and in Oxford, where he was happy, 
and in Liverpool and in Dublin, where he wrought hard to 
endure much which he could not enjoy. Gerard Hopkins got 
across the world as quietly as light, leaving only an exquisite 
memory with those who loved him, and the seeds of coming 
fame in the pages he had brooded over and hidden away. In 
regard to these, statement and opinion are necessarily quali- 
fied. Not since Francis Thompson have we had so disturbing, 
debateable, and compelling a poet. This vocabulary is al- 
most purely Saxon, against that of the “ Latinate English- 
man "; and this Muse is for harmony and for sculptural effect 
rather than for symbolism and for Catholic philosophy. Let 
there be no doubt about the worth of Father Hopkins’ literary 
work. It has winged daring, originality, durable texture, and 
the priceless excellence of fixing itself in the reader’s mind. 
The editor realizes this fully; and Father Hopkins, not out 
of egoism, but from sheer humorous detachment, seems also 
to have known it well, It is abundantly clear, then, that we 
all owe Dr. Bridges a debt of profound gratitude. He, with 
the late Canon Dixon, was Father Hopkins’ chief confidant 
and wisest critic; and during just a quarter-century he has. 
tentatively and sparingly, and with the nicest discretion, given 
some among his friend’s verses to anthologies, and created 
for them the patrician public which will welcome them to-day. 
Enviable indeed are the modern men of letters who, with 
their own differentiated achievement, bring in also to the gran- 
aries of the future the sheaves of those reapers who have not 
lived to see the harvest. Mr. Bullen has salvaged his heart- 
delighting Campion; the late Mr. Dobell brought in, alive, 


' Poems of Gerard Manley Hophins, edited by Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate. 
London, Milford (Oxford University Press). Pp, 124. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
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the lyric musings of buried Traherne; Mr. Meynell’s ever- 
honourable burden is nothing less than Francis Thompson ; 
and last, in point of time, comes Dr. Bridges, an artist like 
few, heaping up with his own high spoils the golden young 
genius of Digby Dolben, and the real and noble glories of 
Gerard Hopkins. Of these two, lost to him long ago, he has 
become in some sort, the father and the angel; his sympathy 
with them is perfect, except indeed (not without a sigh can 
it be said!) where they need it most fully, and would feel 
it most deeply: in the definite religious idealism which was 
to them compass and star, life-breath and heart's blood. Dr. 
Bridges’ annotation goes all awry there; little mists and 
breezes of complete misunderstanding flicker then between 
him and the text; and he cannot let the text stand without 
protests: may one be pardoned for calling them protests 
of the most irrelevant unwisdom? ‘a guardae passa. Let 
it be forgiven, in view of his spiritual works of mercy, not 
least of which is the beautiful legacy to us which this new 
book is and ever must be. 

The book will breed debate. To quote a line from its 
maker, 

“ All things counter, original, spare, strange" 

convene in it. Nothing is derivative : neither subject,treatment, 
means nor ends. From a wonderfully-formed and most at- 
tractive youthful diction which had here and there something 
in common with Giles Fletcher, Marvell, or Keats, Father 
Hopkins, after a seven years’ abstention from the Muse, broke 
out and away into an untrammelled imagery, an uncharted 
metrism, a concentrated speech of such opulence and yet of 
such severest asceticism as English poetry had never known 
together, hardly had known at all separately, in any con- 
spicuous degree. Students of prosody, and especially prac- 
titioners of it, fellow-craftsmen, will find here nuts to crack 
and bones to gnaw. Browning Societies, inured to long tun- 
nels, or even super-alert Societies for Psychical Research, will 
lose their way, whatever lanterns they carry. Those char- 
acteristics of Father Hopkins which his editor calls oddity 
and obscurity, are admirably and fairly dealt with in the 
notes; and the challenged author, judging from the extracts 
from his letters, was aware of his singularities, and often rose 
with great spirit and humour to the defence of them. “ It is 
dreadful,”” he growls to his correspondent, “ to have to ex- 
plain these things in cold blood.”—‘“ This sonnet (I say it 
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snorting!) aims at being intelligible.”—‘ If you and the 
Canon cannot understand me, who will? Yet, declaimed, the 
strange constructions would be dramatic and effective.” — 
“ The effect of studying masterpieces is to make me admire 
and do otherwise! "—“ I will now go to bed, the more so as I 
am going to preach to-morrow to a Highland congregation 
of Macdonalds, Mackintoshes, Mackillops and the rest what 
I am putting notatallso plainly . . . . inasonnet in sprung 
rhythm with two codas.” But he was a merciless reviser of 
his own work, all the while, and grateful for animadversions. 
“IT hope in time to have a more balanced and Miltonic style.” 
He spends pages and half-pages here of the most plausibly 
lucid exposition on two poems, pp. 64 and 65, which neverthe- 
less remain, along with the whole first section of “ The Wreck 
of the Deutschland,” and the “Spell from Sybil’s Leaves,”’ as 
the darkest of riddles. Tom Mavoy and Harry Ploughman, 
though meant to present “vivid figures” to the imagination, 
present little beyond terrific expanses of barbed wire. These 
are, paradoxically speaking, the non-conductors of a live 
volume. The “vivid figure’ desired starts up, however, in 
other quarters, and is wonderfully arresting on pp. 16, 35, 
50, 72, 77, 89-90. 

Father Hopkins wrote a scientific proem to go with his 
book whenever it should be published; it stands first here, 
in place of a memoir, and defines his technical methods and 
aims. In this prelude, like Adam in Eden, he names things 
never named before which yet existed before him. His 
schemes are worthy of the closest attention. Running, rock- 
ing and falling rhythms; paeonic and counterpointed 
rhythms ; “ sprung rhythm, the most natural of things,’”"—here 
they are in full play, with their stresses and “ rove-overs ” 
and “ outridings,” all based on traditional trochee or dactyl, 
carried forward with meticulous industry and amazing art, 
and shot through and through with the very virtuosity of 
verbal melody. He would fill every stanza, Debussy-like, 
with accent, slur, pause, tie, syncopation: the editor has saga- 
ciously kept the printers from following out the score as a 
whole. In the argument of the preface there is but one flaw. 
Fr. Hopkins reminds us that as in Greek and Latin verse, much 
old English verse is in his “sprung rhythm,” but that “‘it has, 
in fact, ceased to be used since the Elizabethan age, Greene 
being the last writer who can be said to have recognized it. 
For ‘perhaps there was not, down to our days, a single even 
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short poem in English in which sprung rhythm is employed, 
not for single effects or in fixed places, but as the governing 
principle of the scansion. I say this because the contrary 
has been asserted: if it is otherwise the poem should be cited.” 
Sprung rhythm, let it be understood, is a sequence of regular 
feet of from one to four syllables, using “ any number of 
weak or slack syllables for particular effects,’’ so that “ feet 
are assumed to be equally long or strong, and their seeming 
inequality is made up by pause or stressing.”’ Well, there is 
no doubt whatever that Fr. Hopkins has carried this theory 
into triumphant exemplification; he leaves a reader breath- 
less, as breathless as he describes himself when watching the 
flight of the windhover, “ at the achieve of, the mastery of the 
thing ’’;, and in that one particular it may be said that he 
leaves much of antiquity, and all the Elizabethans, and the 
vers-libres of our contemporary French and English far be- 
hind. But Greene, who died in 1592, was by no means “ the 
last writer’ in this vein. How can it have escaped so keen a 
scholar that Donne, who did not die until 1631, Donne, who, 
as Mr. Gosse says, “ desired to develope the orchestral pos- 
sibilities of English verse,’’ roves and revels and radiates in 
sprung rhythm? notably in the “Third Satire ” in “The Anni- 
versary,” in the “Divine Poems” (sonnet IX, and sonnet XIV 
especially), and in the “ Lines to Roland Woodward.” Take 
in all their counterpointed intricacy such lines as: 


“On a huge hill 
Cragged and steep, Truth stands ; and he that will 
Reach her, about must and about must go, 
And what the hill’s suddenness resists, win so ; 
Yet strive so that before age (death’s twilight) 
Thy soul rest : for none can work in that night” : 


or 
“ Kindly I envy thy song’s perfection, 
Built of all the elements as our bodies are, 
That little of earth that is in it is a fair— 
Delicious garden, where all sweets are sown” : 
or 


Batter my heart, three-person’d God ! for you 

As yet but knock ; breathe, shine, and seek to mend ; 
That I may rise and stand, o’erthrow me and bend 
Your force to break, blow, burn, and make me new. 

I, like an usurp’d town to another due, 

Labour to admit You, but O, to no end: 

Reason, your victory in me, me should defend, 

But is captived, and proves weak or untrue : 
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or the flute-like 
“ Behold the Highest, parting hence away, 
Lightens the dark clouds which He treads upon ; 
Nor doth He by ascending show alone, 

But first He, and He first, enters the way "’ : 


or the mounting splendour of 


** Let us love nobly and live ; and add again 
Years and years unto years, till we attain 
To write threescore : this is the second of our reign 


”” 
. 


Has not each of these the very trick and fashion of Gerard 
Hopkins’s formulated song? He was, in fact, a musician and 
a draughtsman of no mean kind: and he carried over into 
creative literature the hand skilled in melody and in design. 
Melody and design: these are his delight and his attainment. 
He aims deliberately at getting his pattern recognized; he 
sets plain to the eye “ what I am in the habit of calling inscape 
in poetry.” He also calls the silent lonely reader away from 
his task. He would never be looked at, only listened to. 
“Read me with the ears, as I always wish to be read.”” The | 
ideal of this acutely conscious modern mind (though he does 
not phrase it thus) is declamation to the harp, the originak 
purpose of lyric, alive to-day in the primitive Judaic and 
Gaelic corners of the world. So in some degree accepted 
and used, how well does Gerard Hopkins’s heartfelt unique 
art get its justification!’ Gets it over against and despite of 
the most desperate difficulties confronting the mere reader. 
The very inversions which serve for emphasis or for euphony, 
and for nothing else known to man, the very elisions which 
toss and gore the principles of English grammar, turn, in 
a chant, to “ woodnotes wild.’”” Everything in this astonish- 
ing book is singable as its Elizabethan equivalent would by 
nature be: from that early lilt of the saddened mermaidens 
who “ in a half-circle watched the sun,” and the Leaden Echo 
and the Golden Echo of “Saint Winefride’s Well” (spraying 
like a score of slenderest fountains from that powerful water), 
to the trampling agonies of the great sonnets where 


4 


“ O the mind, mind has mountains : cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed !” 


From end to end, in short, Gerard Hopkins is the most choral 

of English poets. Not that he invariably needs, as it were, 

transposition. As his editor does not fail to point out, in 
VOL, CXXXIII. ) 
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dealing with many disconcerting and some intolerable 
“ freaks,” he can be absolute master of “ simple and straight- 
forward rhyme.” In 


“ Thee, God, I come from, to Thee go.” 


one of the successful fragments, there are six stanzas, the 
sixth of which may be counted out as not structurally in the 
sequence ; of the hundred and twenty-three words remaining, 
there are only fifteen which are not monosyllables, and the 
whole hymn is the perfection of directness and simplicity. 

But it is time to dip into the verse itself, and put rumours 
of high quality to the proof. A quite random dip, to any 
instructed and sensitive explorer, is enough. The sparkle, 
the authentic tang of those least but crucial things, adjectives, 
here make instant appeal. ‘“ Groundlong babyhood ”’; “ elmy 
England"; “ wiry and white-fiery and whirlwind-swivelléd 
snow ”: these are some of them. The “ lovely behaviour ”’ 
of “ silk-sack clouds’; the “ bright boroughs” and “ circle- 
citadels ” of the stars; “ heaven-gravel ”’ flung by “ hustling 
ropes of hail’; “ mazy sands all water-wattled ”; the swim- 
ming trout’s “ rose moles all in stipple ”.; and (even less pos- 
sible to forget) 


** Those gold nails and their gay links that hang along a lime ;” 


the eddying spume of the black pool, “ a wind puff bonnet of 
fawn froth”; the glen of Inversnaid where 


“ Degged with dew, dappled with dew 
Are the groins of the braes that the brook treads through ;” 


and the “burl” and “ buck” of the angry wave; the im- 
perilled ship where 


——‘‘inboard seas run swirling and hawling, 
The rash smart sloggering brine ;” 


(how it still bangs itself, that brine, into ene’s throat and 
nostrils here ashore! )—-when did Shelley,when did Tennyson, 
when did Swinburne, the English poets most at home with 
air, landscape, ocean, give diviner report of the thing seen?. 
In the poets’ Kingdom of Nature this poet too is supreme. 
We have seen Fr. Hopkins’s preoccupation with water,which 
Thales called the fairest and first of things, and which in 
every land, all through the centuries, has been written about 
and hallowed by human genius. But of no equally familiar 
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subject is he afraid. He can describe even a skylark, 
a “ dare-gale skylark ” with a “ new-skeinéd score,”’ and 
“hear him ascend, 


In crisps of curl off wild winch whirl and pour 
And pelt music, till none 's left to spill nor spend ! ” 


Highly artificial as is this whole passage, one is not sure that 
it does not outdo Wordsworth and Meredith and even Shelley 
in having within it a sort of delirium cognate to that spiralling 
rapture, inhaled and exhaled, which is not, properly speaking, 
a bird’s song atall. In Fr. Hopkins’s spring weather, 


‘magic cuckoo-call 
Caps, clears, and clinches all” ; 


and the thrush 
“ Doth through the echoing timber so rinse and wring 
The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing.’’ 
Any comment on the felicity of such lines is superfluous. 

With the same ease with which he pictures a storm at sea, 
Fr. Hopkins can give us the sweetest and stillest prospect of 
Oxford, 

“ Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarmed . . . river-rounded,” 

where old romance, and the “ rural keeping, folk, flocks and 
flowers ” still help “ country and town” to be “coped and 
poiséd powers”; but his truth carries him on to mention “a 
base and brickish skirl ” in “ graceless growth” (even in the 
‘eighties! ) as threatening the “ grey beauty ” so beloved. The 
opening of this sonnet, “Duns Scotus in Oxford,” is such a 
miracle of congested wording and such another miracle of 
visual accuracy, sweeping a whole horizon, 


“Towery city, and branchy between towers,” 


that it puts Arnold’s “ Dreaming spires,” as a quotation, al- 
most out of court at last. 

Lovers of Oxford know, or should know, Binsey, the half- 
Flemish-looking hamlet clustered between the flat north bank 
of the widening upper river and the gentle hills of Wytham. 
The open spaces in the foreground were forty years ago, it 
seems, accented and graced with a row of trees: the very 
feature which would have saved the low meads from their 
present lack of distinction. Here is our poet’s musing over 
the destruction of the trees. It is entirely characteristic 
in its recurrent advance and undertow of sound, its freedom 
of construction (which for once does not really mar that 
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lovely nineteenth line) and the intensity of emotion which be- 
gins and ends it with a sob over “ beauty been.” 
BINSEY POPLARS: felled (March] 1879. 
My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, 
Quelled or quenched in leaves the leaping sun, 
All felled, felled : are all felled ! 
Of a fresh and following folded rank 
Not spared, not one 
That dandled a sandalled 
Shadow that swam or sank 
On meadow and river and wind-wandering, weed-winding 
bank. 


Oh, if we but knew what we do 
When we delve or hew, 

Hack and rack the growing green ! 
Since country is so tender 

To touch, her being so slender 

That (like this sleek and seeing ball 

But a prick will make no eye at all) 

Where we, even where we mean 
To mend her, we end her 
When we hew or delve: 

After-comers cannot guess the beauty been. 

Ten or twelve, only ten or twelve 
Strokes of havoc unselve 
The sweet especial scene, 

Rural scene, a rural scene, 

Sweet especial rural scene. 


An extract follows (or rather,several sections not easily linked, 
but with the gaps indicated), of a long poem called “ The 
Blessed Virgin compared to the Air we Breathe.”” It demon- 
strates triumphantly, in prolonged and unflagging conduct, 
one simile, made obvious by that demonstration alone, and in 
scrupulous touch throughout with strict theology. 
Wild air, world-mothering air 

Nestling me everywhere, 

That each eyelash or hair 

Girdles, goes home betwixt 

The fleeciest frailest-fixed 

Snowflake .. . 

This needful, never spent 

And nursing element, 

My more than meat and drink, 

My meal at every wink, 

Minds me in many ways 

Ofher... 

Mary Immaculate, 

Merely a woman, yet... 
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This one work has to do: 

Let all God’s glory through,— 
God’s glory, which would go 
Through her, and from her flow 
Off; and no way but so... 
She, wild web, wondrous robe 
Mantles the guilty globe, 
Since God has let dispense 
Her prayers His Providence : 
Nay, more than almoner, 

The sweet alms’ self is her ; 
And men are meant to share 
Her life, as life does air... . 


May I do but stand 
Where you can lift your hand 
Skywards : rich, rich it laps 
Round the four finger-gaps . . . 
Whereas did air not make 
This bath of blue, and slake 
His fire, the sun would shake 
A blear and blinding ball. . . 
[God's] glory, bare, would blind, 
Or less would win man’s mind. 
Through her we may see Him 
Made sweeter, not made dim, 
And her hand leaves His light 
Sifted to suit our sight. 

Be thou then, O thou dear 
Mother! my atmosphere: 
Above me, round me, lie 
Fronting my froward eye 
With sweet and scarless sky. 
Stir in my ears; speak then 
Of God's love, O live air ! 

Of patience, penance, prayer. 
World-mothering air, air wild, 
Wound with thee, in thee isled, 
Fold home, fast fold thy child. 


The giving over and giving up to God of all things prized, the 
actual or potential sacrifice of them, is a theme which recurs 
very often to the priéstly heart of Gerard Hopkins, and is es- 
pecially poignant in the long-rippling cadences of the Golden 
Echo: 


““Winning ways ... sweet looks . . . going gallant, girl-grace,— 
Resign them, sign them, seal them, send them ; motion them with 
breath, 


And with sighs soaring, soaring sighs, deliver 

Them! Beauty-in-the-ghost, deliver it; early now, long before 
death 

Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty back to God, beauty’s 

Self, and beauty’s Giver!” 
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And again in the sestet of the sonnet entitled “ Spring ” 


“ Have, get, before it cloy, 
Before it cloy, Christ, Lord! and sour with sinning, 
Innocent mind and May-day in girl and boy, 
Most, O Maid’s Child, Thy choice ; and worthy the winning.” 


There are very touching evidences of this Jesuit’s absorption 
in his vocation. He broods over his “ born own nation,” his 
“ rare-dear Britain” in both his long shipwreck poems, be- 
speaking prayer for her restoration to the ancient faith, and 
predicting that 


“ More, more than was will yet be! ” 


He gives a First Communion to a bugler boy from Cowley 
Barracks, writes yearning stanzas upon the event, and upon 
his hopes for another “ God’s own Galahad”; but he ends 
apprehensively : 


“Let me, though, see no more of him, and not disappointment !” 


With a happier art he bends ever so compassionately over the 
dying farrier, bereft of all his manly strength. What a de- 
lightful glimpse of the forge at the close! 


“ This seeing the sick endears them to us ; us too it endears. 

My tongue had taught thee comfort, touch had quenched thy tears, 

Thy tears that touched my heart, child, Felix, poor Felix Randal, 

How far from then forethought of, all thy more boisterous years 

When thou at the random grim forge, powerful amidst peers, 

Didst fettle for the great grey dray-horse his bright and battering 
sandal !” 


There are two remarkable and winning portraits in this 
beautifully produced volume, showing qualities of mind and 
character in most fortunate, if seldom-expected, counterpoise. 
‘An extreme and perilous sensitiveness, a weary air, an “ in- 
terior” dark eye, all doomed to mishap and patient of it, 
are balanced and ballasted by that which is symbolized in the 
grandly convex brow, and the powerful curve of jaw and chin. 
Fr. Gerard Hopkins, S.J., died on June 8, 1889, not quite 
forty-five-years old: “so young a man,” as Charles Dickens 
tenderly wrote of Thackeray, “ that the mother who watched 
him in his first sleep bent over his last.” To her, not long 
a widow, and almost a centenarian, the Poet Laureate, in a 
classical inscription, dedicates this much of her son’s certain 
immortality. 


L. I. GUINEY. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
CHARLES DICKENS AND THE CHURCH. 


T will always be matter of regret to Catholics that an author 
who is so generally and deservedly admired and whose 
writings have taken a permanent place among the classics of 
English literature should have shown so little understanding of 
and so little sympathy with the Catholic Church. His attitude 
of course, may be largely explained on the grounds of prejudice 
and ignorance—qualities which are abundantly manifest through- 
out his Pictures from /taly, as Father Ernest Hull has lately 
shown in his too little known paper 7he Examiner. But it is diffi- 
cult to understand howa man of his character could have allowed 
prejudice to influence him to the extent of unfairness. That such, 
however, was the case is clear from a correspondence to which 
attention has recently been directed by Mr. J. W. T. Ley in his 
“narrative of the novelist’s friendships” entitled 7he Dickens 
Circle (Chapman and Hall, 1918), wherein (pp. 324—6) he 
summarizes the “\differences”’ which led to the withdrawal of 
Harriet Martineau from the staff of Household Words, which 
she had joined at Dickens's invitation. 

Mr. Ley’s summary led me, as a matter of ordinary prudence, 
to consult Miss Martineau’s Autobiography, wherein she prints 
a full account of the matter. This shows a spirit of fairness on 
the part of one who had no sympathy with the Catholic Church 
that nowadays would not be remarkable, but was unusual at a 
time when the restoration of the Hierarchy and the numerous 
conversions which preceded and followed that event had aroused 
strong Protestant antagonism: it also indicates the attitude of 
Dickens, to which reference has been made; and on both grounds 
it may be worth while to reprint it. I quote from the second 
edition of the Autobiography (pp. 419—23) published in 1877; 
the pages containing the letters (which are not dated) is headed 
1854, but the events narrated occurred both before and after that 
date, as the story of “‘ The Yellow Mask” appeared in Household 
Words in 1855. 

Miss Martineau’s misgivings as to the “principles or want 
of principles” on which Household Words was conducted had 
become serious. The attitude taken up by Dickens on “the 
woman question,” which was then coming to the front, and on the 
Preston strike, had aroused her distrust; and at this time “a 
more serious incident occurred,” which she narrates as follows :— 


In consequence of a request from Mr. Dickens that I 
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would send him a tale for his Christmas number, I looked 
about for material in real life. . . . I selected a historical 
fact, and wrote the story which appears under the title of 
“The Missionary ” in my, volume of “ Sketches from Life.” 
I. carried it with me to Mr. Wills’s house; and he spoke in 
the strongest terms of approbation of itto me. . . . Some 
weeks afterwards, my friends told me, with renewed praises 
of the story, that they, mourned the impossibility of pub- 
lishing it,—Mrs. Wills said, because the public would say 
that Mr. Dickens was turning Catholic; and Mr. Wills and 
Mr. Dickens, because they never would publish anything, 
fact or fiction, which gave a favourable view of any one 
under the influence of the Catholic faith. This appeared to 
me so incredible that Mr. Dickens gave me his “ ground” 
three times over, with all possible distinctness, lest there 
should be any mistake:+—he would print nothing which 
could possibly dispose any, mind whatever in favour of 
Romanism, even by the example of real good men, In vain 
I asked him whether he really meant to ignore all the good 
men who had lived from the Christian era to three centuries 
ago: and in vain I pointed out that Pére d’Estélan was a 
hero as a man, and not as a Jesuit, at a date and in a 
region where Romanism was the only possible Christianity. 
Mr. Dickens would ignore, in any publication of his, all 
good Catholics; and insisted that Pére d’Estélan was what 
he was as a Jesuit and not as a man;—which was, as I 
told him, the greatest eulogium I had ever heard passed 
upon Jesuitism. I told him that his way of going to work, 
—suppressing facts advantageous to the Catholics,—was the 
very way, to arouse fair minds in their defence; and that 
I had never before felt so disposed to make popularly known 
all historical facts in their favours—I hope I need not add 
that the editors never for a moment supposed that my re- 
monstrance had any connexion with the story in question 
being written by me. They, knew me too well to suppose 
that such a trifle as my personal interest in the acceptance 
or rejection of the story had anything to do with my final 
declaration that my confidence and comfort in regard to 
Household Words were gone, and that I could never again 
write fiction for them, nor anything in which principle pr 
feeling were concerned. Mr. Dickens hoped I should 
“think better of it’; and this proof of utter insensibility, 
to the nature of the difficulty, and his and his partner's hint 
that the real illiberality lay, in not admitting that they were 
doing their duty in keeping Catholic good deeds out of the 
sight of the public, showed me that the case was hopeless. 
To a descendant of Huguenots, such total darkness of con- 
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science on the morality of opinion is difficult to believe in 
when it is before one’s very eyes. 

. « « « ‘There was worse to come. I had supposed that 
the editors would of course abstain from publishing any 
harm of Catholic priests and professors, if they would admit 
no good ; but in this I have recently found myself mistaken, 
and great is my concern. I had just been reading in an 
American advertisement a short account of the tale called 
The Yellow Mask, with its wicked priest, when I received 
from the editors of Household Words another request for 
an article. I had not read 7%e Yellow Mask; but a guest 
then with me related the story so fully as to put me in com- 
plete possession of it. I will cite the portion of my letter 
to Mr. ‘Wills which contains my reply to his request. {It 
is abundantly plain-spoken; but we were plain-spoken 
throughout the controversy; and never did occasion more 
stringently require the utmost plainness of remonstrance on 
the side of the advocate of religious liberty and social jus- 
tice, and any clearness of reply, that might be possible on 
the opposite side. Here is my letter, so far as relates to 
Mr. Wills’s petition: 

“Another paper from me? you ask. No—not if I were 
to live-twenty years, if the enclosed paragraph from an 
American paper be no mistake; and except, of course, in 
case of repentance and amendment : 

“The Yellow Mask, in Twelve Chapters: Philadelphia. This 
pamphlet is a reprint from Dickens’s Household Words. The story 
is ingenious, and fraught with considerable interest. The despicable 
course of ‘ Father Rocco’ pursued so stealthily for the pecuniary benefit 
of ‘holy mother church ’ shows of what stuff priestcraft is made.” 

“The last thing I am likely to do is to write for an anti- 
Catholic publication ; and least of all when it is anti-Catholic 
on the sly. I have had little hope of Household Words since 
the proprietors refused to print a historical fact (otherwise 
approved of) on the ground that the hero was a Jesuit: and 
now that they follow up this suppression of an honourable 
truth by the insertion of a dishonouring fiction (or fact,—no 
matter which) they can expect no support from advocates of 
religious liberty or lovers of fair-play: and so fond are 
English people of fair-play that if they, knew this fact, you 
would soon find your course in this matter ruinous to your 
publication. As for my writing for it,—I might as well 
write for 7ke Record newspaper ; and, indeed, so far better, 
that Zhe ‘Record avows its anti-Catholic course. No one 
wants Household Words to enter into any theological im- 
plication whatever :—but you choose to do it, and must ac- 
cept accordingly the opinions you thereby excite. I do not 
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forget that you plead duty: and I give you credit for it— 
precisely as I do to the Grand Inquisitor. He consecrates 
his treatment of heretics by the plea of the dangers of Pro- 
testantism: and you justify your treatment of Catholics by 
the plea of the dangers of Romanism. The one difference 
that there is, is in his favour; that 4e does not profess Pro- 
testant principles while pursuing the practices of Jesuitry.— 
No, I have no more to say to Household Words; and you 
will prefer my telling you plainly why, and giving you this 
much light on the views your course has occasioned in one 
who was a hearty well-wisher to Household Words as long 
as possible.”” Mr. Wills replied that he felt justified in 
what he had done; that we should never agree on the mat- 
ter; and that, agreeing to differ, we would drop the sub- 
ject.—Such are the grounds, and such was the process, of 
my secession from the corps of Mr. Dickens's contributors. 


Here it is not necessary even to summarize the two stories 
which form the central feature of the above narration. In the 
preface of Miss Martineau, rejected by Dickens but published 
in her Stories from Life (1856) under the title of “ Father 
D’Estélan’s Christmas Morning,” she says, “ Father d’Estélan is 
founded on a historical fact nearly two hundred years old.” 
Some of her embroidery of the “ historical fact’ shows how diffi- 
cult even a well-meaning non-Catholic finds it to state accurately 
Catholic doctrine, for she represents Father d’Estélan receiving 
absolution from the Pope “in advance.”” The Jesuit ““Menology” 
of France simply states that the Father was drowned in the China 
Sea on an unknown date, after absolving a number of his drown- 
ing companions. Miss Martineau may possibly have had access 
to a life of the Missionary which is not now extant. The other 
tale, ‘The Yellow Mask,” which began its course in Household 
Words in 1855, is a bigoted production of the Hocking school. 

It may be worth while to quote in conclusion the paragraph 
from the Circle (p. 325) in which Mr. Ley attempts to justify, 
Dickens’s action: 


It seems to me [Miss Martineau's] logic was at fault. 
She had urged consistency in the case of the position of 
women, in this matter she objected to consistency. Dickens’s 
attitude towards the Catholic Church was a very as- 
tonishing trait in one who in almost everything was so 
tolerant, and who numbered among his best-loved friends 
members of that Church; but, given the fact of his views, 
and remembering again the anonymity of the contents of his 
magazine, he was surely entitled to print something un- 
favourable or antagonistic to that Church, and to refuse to 
print something in its favour, Without being understood 
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as approving of his point of view, one may surely say that if 
Miss Martineau wanted consistency it was surely inconsistent 
of her to object to it when it was offered to her. 


It seems to me, on the other hand, that what Miss Martineau 
demanded from Dickens, and demanded in vain, was common 
honesty and decency. She did not want Dickens to be consistent 
in a flagrant piece of trickery, suppressing evidence which told 
in favour of objects of his dislike and admitting unproved state- 
ments to their detriment. The whole episode shows that Miss 
Martineau had a much higher idea of honour and truth than her 
editor and, we are tempted to add, than his defender. 

JAMES BRITTEN, 





DON MIGUEL MIR AND THE “SPIRITUAL EXERCISES.” 


T has been kindly represented to me that, while discussing the 
evolution of the St. Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises, 1 should 
have taken due note of the criticisms of Don Miguel Mir, an ex- 
Jesuit, lately dead. While in the Order he had had a rather 
distinguished career, having edited the Letters (Cartas) of St. 
Ignatius, and his name stands over the fairly full eulogy of 
the Saint's work, which the co-editors prefixed to the first 
volume, But after leaving, his views underwent very consider- 
able changes, though he did not renounce his faith. The out- 
break of the war, however, soon supervened on the discussion of 
his views, and so they were little noticed in this country, With 
this much explanation and excuse, let me turn to Don Miguel's 
volume. 

La Historia interna documentada de la Compania de Jesiis, 
Madrid, 1913, in two volumes, is written, one may say, with very 
. acid ink, and gathers up sneers, sarcasms, and ill-tempered criti- 
cisms in abundance. ‘These we may here pass by, referring those 
who wish to go more deeply into the controversy. to the comments 
of Father Ruiz Amada and Sefior Pey Ordeix, whose books will 
be found at the British Museum, together with that of Don 
Miguel, which they discuss from widely different standpoints. 

Keeping strictly to the chapter on Zhe Spiritual Exercises 
(pp. 480 to 517), I cannot say that I was deeply impressed by 
his display of historical science. His argument was chiefly an 
attack on those who preached the Exercises; and the so called 
“wonderful effects of the Exercises’ seem to him to be due to 
the personal impressiveness, the hypnotic influence exerted by 
the Director; and he believes this is due to Ignatius himself. 
I did not notice anything for alteration or amendment in my. 
article as a result of reading this chapter. ; 

Discussions such as these do not really affect the evolution of 
the Exercises, properly so called, and it will suffice here to refer 
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to Cardinal Newman, who, speaking of his first introduction to 
The Exercises in Anglican days,’ gives testimony, of the very 
opposite tendency: 


Here, in a matter consisting in the purest and most direct 
acts of religion—in the intercourse between God and the 
soul, during a season of recollection, of repentance, of good 
resolution, of inquiry into vocation—the soul was “ Sola cum 
solo”’; there was no cloud interposed between the creature 
and the Object of his faith and love. The command prac- 
tically enforced was, “ My, son, give Me thy heart.” 


But, though beside our mark, Don Miguel's contention cannot 
be passed over, because it forms his main argument against “ the 
originality ” of the Exercises, If there is nothing in them beyond 
the fire and force of the preacher, it is but a waste of words to 
discourse on their “ evolution ”’ at all,- There can be no “ origin- 
ality” in mixing milk and water. Nevertheless the late historian, 
when he does come to discuss Ignatius’s composition of the book 
of the Exercises (pp. 449 to 517), tells a tale not unlike mine, 
and I question whether he would quarrel with my main facts, 
however widely he differed about their significance. Sometimes 
he gives some small further suggestion, sometimes he throws out 
a not very profound difficulty, but as to the history pure and 
simple, our differences are slight. 

J. H.P. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The first step towards securing the peace of the 

The Covenant world against the might of militarism, so hardly 

of Peace. overthrown after four years bitter warfare, was 
taken in Paris on Jan. 25th when the delegates 

at the Peace Conference unanimously adopted as an integral part 
of the general treaty of peace the principle of the League of 
Nations—“ to promote international co-operation, to ensure the 
fulfilment of accepted international obligations and to provide 
safeguards against war.” The second step was achieved on Feb. 
14th when President Wilson read to the assembled delegates the 
constitution of the Peace League Covenant adopted, after a 
special committee had discussed and reported on the several 
schemes presented, by a unanimous vote of the fourteen nations 
chiefly concerned in the defeat of Prussianism, The third and 
most important step of all, without which the most perfect 
machinery would be useless, remains still to be taken, and that is, 
to spread throughout the world, through the various seats of 
Government, through the courts of law, the chambers of com- 


1 Apologia, 1864, p. 319. 
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merce, the universities and centres of learning, the clubs and the 
shops and homes of the peoples, and above all through the 
world’s press, the spirit in which the Covenant was conceived, 
and without the fostering and growth of which it will not long 
survive its birth,—the spirit of mutual confidence and common re- 
gard for justice and for the law which embodies it. The Covenant 
has many enemies, Its basic idea is anathema to the Prussian- 
hearted, politician or soldier or merchant, whose sole idea of 
world-policy is ruthless competition with all its accompaniments 
of fraud and force, and whose sole motive is self-interest, per- 
sonal or racial or national. These enemies will exaggerate the 
difficulties in the path of the Covenant and deride the safeguards 
it provides. And political partizans will use its provisions, with 
all the rancour the party spirit can arouse, as weapons where- 
with to attack their political foes,—a process which has been pain- 
fully conspicuous in America for some time past. It will also, we 
may hope, have many critics whose strictures may have the effect 
of strengthening whatever is weak and vague in its constitution, 
And, please God, it will find approval and support amongst all 
who hate the organized barbarism of war, amongst the peoples 
of all lands who have to bear the brunt of it and its effects, and 
who would mever engage in aggression unless misled by their 
rulers. In that support rather than in the good faith of Govern- 
ments lies the hope for the Covenant. 


7 For it is based on the idea of human brother- 
The Spirit hood, a realization, unconscious it may be, of 
the fact that the loving Creator cannot have de- 
signed that His rational creatures should have 
no means of promoting their personal welfare save at each other's 
expense. For the first time in human history the interests of the 
world as a whole have been formally placed by the great Powers 
of the world above their own individual concerns. Or rather it 
is now effectively recognized that the maintenance of peace and 
law and justice in the world at large is a matter of individual 
interest to its constituent nations. In future on occasion of any 
disturbance of the world’s peace, there will be no neutrals, a 
fact of immense significance. It now remains for some great 
Power or Powers to manifest sincerity by sacrifice, to show, by 
yielding some right or some possession in favour of the general 
welfare, that its recognition of human solidarity goes beyond the 
mere assertion. That would do more to vitalize the whole 
machinery of the Covenant and to reassure the small nations that 
belong to it than the most eloquent and unqualified speeches of its 
framers. It is something to have done with universal conscrip- 
tion—‘‘ abolish conscription and you break the teeth of war,” 
writes General Sir Ian Hamilton, echoing the words of the Papal 


League of Nations. 
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Secretary of State—it is something to have ended the suicidal 
competition of armaments, it is something to have taken out of 
private hands that traffic in human blood, the manufacture of war 
materials, it is something to have rescued helpless peoples from 
commercial exploitation: the Covenant aims at ending all these 
evils, but so long as there remains the old spirit, the spirit of 
Prussianism, in any of its numbers, its machinery will work with 
difficulty, if it works at all. That spirit is by no means dead. 
Many of the newly emancipated races on the Continent are seek- 
ing by force what they ought to seek by law. The official censor- 
ship still clogs and clouds the public mind regarding doings 
abroad, and still more the worse censorship of those who control 
the newspapers and press-agencies, for this latter not only con- 
ceals the truth but disseminates falsehood, but there can be little 
doubt that many Poles and Czecho-Slovaks and Serbs have not 
yet laid aside the old mentality and the old weapons. We still 
hear plans for security of frontiers, right of access to the sea, 
racial homogeneity, as if the previous European status had not 
been shattered to bits and was not now in process of being re- 
built on different lines. A little State can be infected by the 
virus of imperialism just as badly as a big State, and if Bohemia, 
for instance, justifies Shakespeare by obtaining a sea-board, what 
will prevent it going on to demand colonies? 


The question of the admission of a recon- 
a stituted and regenerate Germany into the 
rmany to be , : 
admitted. League of Nations, a necessary measure if the 
League is to fulfil its purpose, is settled in- 
directly by Article ,7, which throws it open to all fully self- 
governing countries which can secure two-thirds of the votes of 
the delegates. In her present transition state, it is not easy to 
determine the truth about Germany. Any speeches and writings 
which show she is unrepentant and does not acknowledge defeat 
are carefully inserted in our Press: we are left for the most 
part to guess that there are speakers and writers who do recog- 
nize the culpability of the Kaiser’s Government and its sup- 
porters, and do deplore the criminal ambition which resulted in 
the deaths of 10 million soldiers and the endless misery of the 
great war, and do admit that the criminal State, brought to jus- 
tice, must repent and make reparation before it is purged of its 
guilt. Till these are the sentiments of the German people, 
speaking through its new Government, Peace must go heavily 
armed. Hard as was the task of defeating Prussianism in the 
field, the task of dislodging the false rationalistic philosophy 
which engendered it is harder still. In default of replacing it 
by the Christian ideal, which we hope it will be the function of 
German Catholics to perform, no other means is open except the 
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stern process of showing that Prussianism doesn’t pay, that it is 
thoroughly bad policy, even from the worldly point of view. The 
German Episcopate have boldly done their duty, by denouncing 
sans phrase the false moral, economic and political systems that 
bear the common name of Socialism, even though the revolution- 
ary Government is largely dominated by Socialists of every brand. 
And these Socialist rulers make great profession of having, by 
the overthrow of kings and princes, restored freedom for the 
German people. But a Socialist bureaucracy can be quite as 
tyrannous at home and aggressive abroad as any Monarchy, and 
the new German authority plainly indicates its spirit and tendency 
by constituting itself on the model of the old Reichstag and 
Bundesrat, and using of deliberate purpose, though nominally a 
federation of republics, the ill-omened and discredited name of 
“Empire.” Small wonder that observers are almost unanimous 
in declaring that, whatever is changed in Germany by, the Revolu- 
tion, the old arrogance, the old insensibility to moral values, the 
old self-righteousness remains in the heart of its rulers. Incon- 
sistently enough, these rulers claim that by changing, as they 
claim to have done, their form of government, they can evade 
responsibility for the crimes of the ancien régime, But it was 
the German Empire that sinned, and, although we freely grant 
that many of its members were duped by its rulers and had no 
clear view of the issues of the war, it is the German Empire, un- 
der whatever name, that must repent and pay for its sin before 
it can claim forgiveness. Until then, the League of Nations will 
be an Alliance of the world against Germany, and, largely popu- 
lated as the ostracised State may become through the absorption 
of German-Austria, the Alliance cannot, for the sake of humanity, 
allow it to grow again into a military menace to the world’s peace, 


The Allies, to be sure, have no right to dictate 

Proportional to Germany what form of government it shall 
Representation. adopt, but they have a right to determine 
whether the government adopted is capable of 

joining in the Covenant of Free Peoples which they have estab- 
lished. In one respect Germany may claim that their National 
Assembly, being chosen by adult suffrage of both sexes and on 
a system of Proportional Representation, is much more repre- 
sentative of the various classes of the community than ours, Our 
recent General Election has shown that, if free institutions are 
to survive and the country not to degenerate into a permanent 
bureaucracy, some system which ensures representation of minor- 
ities must be adopted. Proportional representation has hitherto 
made little way amongst us, because it does not suit the caucus- 
run party system into which the British electorate has drifted, 
and it is to the shame of a country which has done so much 
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to spread the democratic ideal that it lags behind the many 
less advanced countries in this particular. Belgium, Sweden, and 
Switzerland have long employed the system of P.R. Denmark 
and Holland adopted it during the war, ‘It is in vogue in many, 
of the Colonies. Through anxiety for the non-Catholic minority, 
in Ireland, it was embodied in the dead or dormant Home Rule 
‘Act of 191 4,and is projected there for future County Council elec- 
tions. It is to be used in Scotland under the New Education Act 
this year. As it involves large constituencies and to a great 
extent does away with canvassing and personal influence, the 
idea is not acceptable to those who are or aspire to be members 
of Parliament primarily for their own interest. But it is the only, 
way in which the corruption which dogs the modern secular 
State can be checked, the only way in which the ideal of demo- 
cracy—government by, the people for the people—can be effec- 
tively approached. 


, For the rule of one class by another is a direct 

— contradiction of democracy. All classes and 
Majority Rule, Parties which really merit the name, as being 
considerable groups of the community inspired 

by common views and principles, should share the privileges 
and responsibilities of Government according to their actual 
strength. Accordingly, as P. R. is the only, means by which the 
electors can choose their representatives freely and secure repre- 
sentation according to their political strength, it is clearly, as the 
late Election indicates, a reform long overdue. It is a sure 
protection against the tyranny, of majorities, the “rule of the 
odd man ” and, since we Catholics are destined to be in a minority 
here for many a long day, it is a measure which deserves our 
consideration and support. Democracy will always be a com- 
paratively inefficient method of government, in peace as well as 
in war; if efficiency, economy, speed and security were all, then 
we might pray for a wise and benevolent despot and yield him 
our liberty in exchange for these things. But we should make 
a bad bargain. Since freedom is necessary for the full de- 
velopment of man and humanity, we should not part with it, 
except to God who gave it to us on loan, and who expects us to 
trade with it till He come., What we have to avoid is losing any. 
measure of our lawful liberty without gaining as a recompense 
in our Government any of those good qualities which character- 
ize autocracy—a catastrophe which is likely, enough to occur 
under our present system when the caucus, backed by secret 
party funds, the sale of “honours,” and a “tied” press, vitiates 
and degrades almost every election. By. establishing in each 
constituency the minimum pumber of votes required to secure 
election (which, of course, will vary with the number of members 
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assigned to the constituency and the number of voters) and by, 
allowing each voter to indicate the candidates to whom he wishes 
his vote to be transferred in case it is not needed by his first 
choice, every considerable party group in the constituency can, 
if it wants, secure representation according to its strength. 
Whether it will or not depends on its own activities—whether its 
members take the trouble to supply candidates and to indicate 
their preferences. In this way, whatever its disadvantages, a 
far greater measure of freedom and justice is obtainable than by 
the present crude and haphazard electoral system. 


There is no doubt that Democracy, as a poli- 
tical system, has had up to this a bad name. 
Its failures and abuses are manifest, both in 
current experience and in past history, for 
hitherto the name demos has been arbitrarily confined to those 
classes of the community which are unfitted, through lack of edu- 
cation and leisure, to rule. But the word should include the 
whole people and there is no reason why, by a better distribution 
of work and its proceeds, all the community should not have suffi- 
cient leisure and education—it is significant that the Greeks used 
only one word cyxoAy for the two ideas—and democracy become, 
not the rule of the mob, but the self-government of a united 
and enlightened people. His birth’s invidious bar should not 
be allowed to deprive anyone of the primary human right to 
develop his spiritual faculties by education, and until that right 
can be exercised in the ordinary conditions of his life no one 
can be blamed for trying to change those conditions. Whatever 
the defects of the actual, we have travelled far, we trust, from 
the narrow oligarchic conceptions of Patmore, who wrote— 


Democracy is only a continually shifting aristocracy of 
money, impudence, animal energy and cunning, in which 
the best grub gets the best of the carrion: and the level 
to which it tends to bring all things is not a mountain table- 
land, as its promoters would have their victims think, but 
the unwholesome platitude of the fen and the morass, of 
which black envy would enjoy the malaria so long as all 
others shared it.! ' 


There speaks as firm a believer in the caste-system as any, 
Brahmin could be, a man who complacently imagines that by, 
divine ordinance one section of the community is born to live in 
want and toil that the rest may live in ease and comfort. No one 
now dares to profess that belief, though it still colours the outlook 
of many. And even ina recent book? we find the notion of human 
liberty so misunderstood that the writer does not hesitate to say, 
' Religio Poete : ‘‘ Thoughts on Knowledge, Opinion, and Inequality.” 
2 Democracy at the Crossways. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
VOL. CXXXIII. P 


The True Ideal 
of 


Democracy. 
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that the essence of democracy, is the unqualified rule of the 
majority, and that the only duty of minorities is to be silent and 
obey, until they in turn come into power! 


Not so teaches the Church which, while always 
Catholic Social enjoining respect for constituted authority, is 
Action Abroad. = equally careful to point out that the sole justifi- 
cation of authority is the welfare of the 

governed, and that the latter may change the depositary of State 
power if it substantially fails so to justify itself. Under her in- 
spiration Catholic publicists in many lands have formulated the 
principles which should govern the relations between the State 
and the individual, always with the effect of asserting the es- 
sential liberties of the subject. Over two years ago French 
Catholics, forming a Corporation des Publicistes Chrétiens under 
the presidency of M. René Bazin, issued a clear and far-reaching 
Programme of Reform! in the social and international order. 
Here in England a little later the C.S.G., in its Christian Social 
Crusade, set forth in detail and with admirable force the evils 
and remedies of our present economic and social system. And 
recently in Italy, as we noted last month, a “ Partito Popolare 
Italiano"’ has been formed to organize and educate Italian 
Catholics politically and provide them with a definite ideal. This 
it does by means of a “platform” containing twelve distinct 
projects, for the attainment of which they should use their 
votes. As summarised in the excellent “Foreign Notes" of the 
Universe’ this ideal well deserves the epithet “advanced”’ given 
it by the Zimes: that it is also in harmony with Catholic prin- 
ciples is shown by the wide support it is receiving. As a purely 
political party, aiming at achieving its ends through Parliament, 
it has of course neither sought nor received official sanction from 
the Church. In the great “ Unione Popolare,” which unites, as 
our Catholic Confederation should do here, the chief Catholic 
social organizations, Italian Catholics have long been provided 
with all that they need in the way, of guidance in social matters 
affecting morality. It also has issued an authoritative scheme of 
action, in view of the needs of the times, corresponding to that of 
the ‘French “ Publicistes Chrétiens.”” The inevitable sentiment 
aroused by these events, and by, the similar activities of our fellow 
Catholics in the States, is one of regret that Catholics in these 
islands, effectively organized as they are in regard to all that 
concerns their membership of the Church, have not yet been 
able to speak with a united voice to their fellow-citizens on the 
duties of Christian citizenship. 

' See Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, Feb. 1, 1917; Etudes, Feb. 5, 1917; THE 
Month, March, 1917. 

2 C.S.G, Office. Price, 6d. net. 

3 Feb. 7th. 
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The internal conditions of the country at the 
The Threatened moment show how ill these duties are under- 
Coal-Strike. stood. We are threatened with a strike in one 
of the country’s most essential industries, that 
of coal-mining. It is projected as a means of securing for the 
miners more leisure and more pay. That demand is resisted 
by the owners, because the industry, they say, cannot afford it, 
a sound objection if borne out by facts. It is the facts which 
need investigation and demonstration, for no one is so unreason- 
able as to ask for what does not exist, and therefore cannot be 
given. The Government are making every effort to avert the 
strike. Pre-occupied with the Peace Conference and taking too 
easily for granted that their immense majority indicates the sup- 
port of practically the whole country, the authorities have not 
got ready their plans for that “better Britain ’’ promised at the 
election. It might seem a reasonable thing for the miners to be 
patient a little longer, but the never-dormant suspicion and mis- 
trust with which “ Labour ”’ regards “ Capital ’’—and the Govern- 
ment in its eyes stands for “Capital "—will brook no delay. 
Untold suffering, to the poor especially, and terrible crippling 
of industry when increased production is most necessary, a 
general weakening of the bonds of society, an ill-timed example 
of resistance to authority, a postponement, even an upset, 
of the Peace Settlement,—all these evils the miners are pre- 
pared to invoke in pursuit of their own interests. Without 
Samson’s excuse or inspiration, they are seemingly ready to des- 
troy themselves, provided they can involve their foes as well in 
the ruin. An action which carries such portentously evil conse- 
quences, even though lawful in the abstract, would need some 
immense and certain good to justify it. 


At the same time much of the blame for strik- 

Strikesand §_ ing or threatening to strike, accorded to these 
Public Services. men—and to others such as the Transport 
Workers, the Engineers, the Electricians, who 

are engaged in work necessary for civic well-being — appears 
to us to rest ona wrong assumption. They are denounced as fail- 
ing in their duty to Society, as making war on the community, 
as sacrificing public interests to gain private ends and so forth. 
These charges either suppose that the miners, railway-men, etc., 
are public servants, officials of the State, employees of the com- 
munity, and that, therefore, the contract which they violate rightly 
or wrongly by striking is a public one, or else that they, though 
free men, have no right to give or withhold their labour. Clearly 
neither assumption is true. The immediate employers of these men 
are private individuals or corporations who own the means of 
supplying the various public services and work them for their 
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own profit. The miners’ contract is a private one—to provide a 
certain amount of labour for a certain wage. Their obligation, 
therefore, is directly to the employer who hires them and only 
through him to the State. It is he who makes the public contracts 
to supply public utilities: to him should the community turn in 
the first instance when supplies run short. And then if he shifts 
the blame on to his workmen and accuses them of violation: 
of contract, the public authority has a right to summon both 
parties to the bar and judge between them. If the worker says, 
and brings facts to prove, that he is not getting his due, that he 
is being treated as a machine not as as a man, that the conditions 
of his employment are degrading to human dignity, that he cannot 
found a home or bring up a family or provide for sickness or old 
age, it is for the employer to show that 4e is not to blame. And 
the only plea of justification which he can advance is to demon- 
strate that, out of the wealth produced by his workers and him- 
self, he takes no more than what is proportioned to his share in 
the production. However they may be explained away, the 
immense dividends declared by many private companies, amount- 
ing in some cases after “excess” profits have been deducted 
to 30 or 40 per cent, cannot fail to suggest to the worker that he 
is being exploited. The alternatives before the industrial com- 
munity in regard to “ ‘public utilities " seems to be nationalization 
—a remedy which has many advantages—or a radical modifica- 


tion of the wage-system. 


‘No one who has lived in one of the industrial 

The Hoursof towns of the North can fail to sympathise with 
Labour. the demand of Labour for shorter hours of 
work. The sight in winter-time of thousands 

of men, women and girls tramping the cold wet streets before 
6 a.m. on their way to various factories, there to work for two 
hours or so without breakfast, illustrates more than a library of 
economics could the inhuman character of our industrial system. 
It is a trade necessity, of course: shorter hours would mean less 
production, dearer goods and a consequent loss of markets. So 
as always human welfare must be sacrificed to money-making. 
In this spirit, as we have geen, “The Federation of British 
Industries '’ condemned Mr, Fisher’s provision of 8 hours extra- 
education a week for young people as injurious to trade. “A 
period of eight hours a week taken out of working hours would 
impose on many industries a burden they would be quite unable 
to bear,” they pleaded. And now a nemesis has come upon their 
blind selfishness by an almost universal demand for a drastic 
reduction of hours. Already in many businesses the working-day 
begins at 8a.m., and soon an eight-hour working-day will be 


Tue Mont, April, 1918. 
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considered the maximum. The miners as we know are demand- 
ing a reduction to six hours. 

In this connection it is useful to note that last year’s Committee 
on the Health of Munition Workers produced a volume of evi- 
dence in support of the argument that reduction of hours does 
not necessarily mean reduction of output and may in fact result 
in increase. Undoubtedly greatly increased production is now 
necessary, not to make money, but to pay our debts, and repair 
the ravages of war. The worker must therefore come in for 
the consideration which has always been his due, as the most in- 
dispensable item in the welfare of the community. On that 
ground alone, apart from the rights of his human personality, 
he is entitled to the increased share in the amenities of life 
which he is so vigorously demanding. We cannot tell a man 
that, on the one hand, the nature of his calling is so important 
that the national welfare depends upon it, but that, on the other, 
we have no concern whether he has to risk his life daily under- 
ground and live in a hovel when he is on the surface. The Royal 
Commission which the Government intends to set up in order to 
determine this matter once for all, will find itself incidentally 
face to face with a wider question, viz., the desire of “ Labour” 
for an entire reconstruction of the social order based on human 
rights: there can be no return to the status quo. 


The determination, on Jan, 16th, of the United 

Prohibition in the States, or at least of a majority of its inhabi- 
United States. tants to “go dry" after a certain date (appar- 
ently Jan. 29, 1920) and prohibit within its 

borders the manufacture, import, export, and sale of alcoholic 
beverages has raised again the question of the morality of such 
a wholesale interference with personal liberty on the part of 
the State. The view often expressed in these pages,! which is 
the common Catholic teaching, is that total Prohibition is lawful 
only when necessary to cure a practically universal abuse of al- 
coholic liquor, or to conserve national resources in a great emer- 
gency. If it is justified in the States, then that is because in the 
judgment of those who have voted for it the national character 
is being permanently deteriorated through drink and there is no 
hope of a remedy elsewhere. Whether the measure will be suc- 
cessful depends on the relative size of the majority in favour 
of it: it is not likely that a substantial minority will tolerate 
for long so great an interference with liberty. But if it can be 
successfully enforced for a period long enough to allow a gener- 
ation to grow up without having tasted strong drink, it may have 
a chance of becoming permanent, for the desire of it is largely 


! See especially ‘‘Some Problems of Temperance Reform,” Tuk MONTH 
Dec. 1911: “ The Ethics of Prohibition,” ibid, May, 1915. 
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attificial, induced and stimulated by tradition, Cardinal Gibbons 
and several other members of the American hierarchy have 
spoken strongly against this, the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, mainly on religious grounds as likely to interfere 
with the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. Many of its advocates 
have shown such anti-Catholic animosity in their campaign that 
such apprehensions are not ill-founded but in terms at any rate 
the amendment prohibits only “ intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes.” Meanwhile, the spirit animating some at least of 
the Prohibitionists is evidenced by the determination now to start 
a crusade against the use of tobacco, and to send missionaries 
to Europe to convert its peoples to the prohibition ideal. 


= Demobilization threatens to bring to the 
— community other evils besides unemployment 
eneenie and industrial unrest, notably an increase pf 
disease due to vice. Accordingly the medical 
profession are keenly and rightly anxious to prevent an epidemic 
of this sort. But some eminent doctors, writing to 7ke Times 
at the end of the year, took a line which finds no ethical justifi- 
cation and, on the plea that the physician’s concern is health 
not morality urged that preventives should be publicly adver- 
tised and freely sold. If prophylactics, they equivalently ar- 
gued, are lawful in the case of smallpox and typhoid, why not 
in this case? The answer, admirably stated by Sir Thomas 
Barlow whose letter proved the last word in 7’e 7imes discus- 
sion,! is that the medical and moral aspects of disease cannot 
be entirely separated. The moral law regulates all human re- 
lations including those of doctor and patient. If a remedy or 
preventive is really immoral in itself or in its direct consequences 
it must be ruled out of the pharmacopceia. To co-operate in the 
commission or spread of vice by showing how it may be safely in- 
dulged in is clearly to incur moral responsibility for it. Zhe 
Times 2 which wrote a leader to put the public wise on the matter 
ignored this consideration altogether, as it is generally ignored by 
all those who think bodily disease a matter of greater concern 
than sin. 

Yet it is certain that if a man means to shoot an enemy but 
can only use a defective pistol, as likeiy to injure himself as his 
victim, no one is justified through zeal for his safety in providing 
him with a sound weapon, There is a vast moral difference be- 
tween providing the means of sinning with security and coming to 
the aid of the sufferer who has sinned. It must be remembered 
that the universally reprobated C. D. Acts had all a prophylactic 
aim. There is no ethical distinction between them and the mea- 
sures rightly reprobated by Sir Thomas Barlow. 


' Feb. 6. 2 Jan. 4. 
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We must add our tribute of sorrow to that uni- 
Sir Mark versally expressed regarding the sudden and 
Sykes. *premature death of that admirable Catholic 
and distinguished public man, Sir Mark Sykes. 
His short life of thirty-nine years furnished an excellent illus- 
tration of how the responsibilities of wealth and position should 
be realised and fulfilled by a real Christian. Mon sibi vixit sed 
patria, and his patria included the Church of Christ, the King- 
dom of Heaven upon earth, of which he was a humble and devout 
member. No one has ever better combined that double loyalty 
which is characteristic of true Catholicism. He died in Paris 
on Feb, 16th whither he had been summoned from the East to 
place his unrivalled knowledge of Eastern conditions at the 
disposal of the Peace Conference. There is no one, unhappily, 
in English Catholic life to take his place, but we trust that some 
of the rising generation at school or university may be inspired 
by his example to show forth in their public career the civic and 
religious virtues of his. THE EDITOR. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 

{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Marriage: Diriment impediments under the New Code [M. J. O’Donnell, 
D.D., in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, Feb., 1919, p. 121]. 
Miracles [Jos. Rickaby, S.J., in /rish Theological Quarterly, Jan., 1919, 
. I). 
, Ethics of Private [Universe, Feb. 7, 1919 (leader)]. 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 
Anglicans and Schism [7ad/e/, Feb. 8, 1919, p. 151]. 
Huss and Bohemia [C?vz/ta Cattolica, Feb. 15, 1919, p. 304]. 
Kulturkampf in Germany, A New [7ad/et, Feb. 22, 1919, p. 203]. 
Scholastic Doctrine not Protestantism the foundation of modern Liberties 
[M. F. X. Millar, S.J., in America, Jan. 25, 1919, p. 386]. 
Superstitions of unbelievers [J. B. Bord in Revue Pratigue d’Apolo- 
gétigue, Feb. 1, 1919, p. 538]. é 
Theosophy—a degenerate gnosticism [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Dudiin 
Review, Jan. 19, 1919, p. 65]. 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 
Christ, Chronology of His Life [W. Drum, S.J., in Ecclesiastical Review, 
Jan., 1919, p. 89]. es ; 
Dickens, The Bigotry of his Pictures from Italy [E. R. Hull, S.J., in 
Bombay Examiner, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, 14, 1918]. . 
Law, The Moral, the true basis of the League of Nations [H. Davis, S.]., 
in Universe, Feb. 14, 1919]. 
Pentateuch, Chronology of the [C. Lattey, S.J., in Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Jan., 1919, p. 1]. : 
Pre-historic Men: the latest discoveries [J. J. Walsh in America, Jan. 
19, 1919, p. 384]. ‘ y 
Prohibition unlawful [P. L. Blakely in America, Jan. 11, 1919, p. 3193 
Legal and Moral Dangers of (/éid.) Feb. 1, 1919, p. 43°]. 
Sancta a, Should be restored to Christianity [Abbot of Farnborough 
in Zablet, Feb. 15, 1919]. 
Second Coming, The [E. R. Hull, S.J., on Gospel texts, Bombay 
Examiner, Dec. 7, 1918, p. 485]. 








REVIEWS 


1—APOCRYPHA! 


WO further volumes of the Translations of Early Documents, 
published by the S.P.C.K. have reached us. They belong 
to the second series of these documents, which comprises Hellenistic 
—Jewish Texts. The first is Joseph and Asenath. Of Asenath we 
only know from the Book of Genesis that she was daughter of the 
priest Putiphare, and was given to Joseph for wife ; but in this work 
a whole midrastic romance has been woven round the simple 
biblical data. She is a fair maiden who lives in contemptuous 
solitude, but upon the sight of Joseph, who is visiting her father, 
she is struck with remorse and does penance, and the archangel 
Michael arranges the marriage. Mgr. Batiffol has done admirable 
work upon this composition, editing the complete Greek text with 
an important introduction, and it is upon this edition that the 
present translation, the first in our language, is based. The work 
has probably been rehandled from a Christian point of view, but 
the original Jewish composition is attributed, at the latest, to the 
early years of the second century A.D. 

The Third and the Fourth Books of Maccabees have no place 
in any canon of Scripture, but they show some connection with the 
Second Book (which is in the Catholic canon but among the Pro- 
testant Apocrypha), much of the Fourth Book being in fact based 
upon it. The Third Book is the story of an intended persecution of 
the Jews by Ptolemy V. Philopator (222-205 B.C.); but he is 
converted by divine intervention into being the Jews’ ardent 
protector. Mr. Emmet, however, thinks that the writer is em- 
bellishing for his own purposes an incident really belonging to the 
reign of Ptolemy IX. (146-117 B.C.). The actual composition 
of the book he would date at about 100 B.C., and he would connect 
it for various reasons with Alexandria. Certainly there are some 
interesting local touches; the friendliness of the Greeks towards 
the Jews in Chapter III., for example, as contrasted with the more 
bigoted attitude of the native Egyptians, probably has some founda- 
tion in fact. The Fourth Book is considered by our editor, following 
Professor Bacon, to be “a Memorial Day address” on the subject 
of the seven martyrs of II. Machabees, delivered on the feast of the 
Dedication. We confess that the hypothesis does not much appeal 
to us; and the treatment of the whole historical background is 
also weak. The work is attributed to the beginning of the Christian 
era. In any case it is an attempt to present Jewish virtue as the 
supreme expression of Greek philosophy ; yet the Jew could never 

1 Joseph and Asenath.—Edited by E. W. Brooks. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 84 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1918. 


* The Third and the Fourth Books of Maccabees.—Edited by C. W. Emmet, 
B.D. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 45, 75. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1918. 
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win the Greek. And when Christianity made the Jewish religion 
so universal as really to attract the Greek, the Jew would have 
none of such developments. 


2—THE NEW CANON LAW! 


MMENTARIES on the law of the New Codex are begin- 

ning to multiply in response to the general demand for 
them. The one which is now before us is by a writer who has 
already made himself known to readers of the American £ccle- 
siastical Review, by his articles on the most important features 
of the new legislation. In the present volume he gives us a 
summary and commentary on the whole Code but, as his intention 
is to provide a treatise which will serve the needs of the clergy 
engaged in the care of souls, he has sought to condense the matter 
into as concise and convenient a form as possible by omitting 
what might be required by expert students and giving only what 
is required for the practical use of priests who require a handy 
book for frequent consultation as cases arise for them. For 
this reason also Books IV. and V. which, according to the new 
arrangement are on canonical processes, and on crimes and pun- 
ishments, have been summarized very briefly indeed. A good 
index is added, but readers should be warned that this refers to 
the paragraphs in which the volume itself is arranged, and not 
to the numbers of the Canons of the new Codex, for the text of 
which it is necessary to consult the Codex itself, although the 
substance of their regulations is usually indicated in the para- 
graphs of the commentary, whenever they are cited. 

Though intended, as has been said, primarily for working 
priests, and likely to be chiefly used by them, the volume will 
be found very useful by all persons of education who desire 
to gain some clear idea of the way in which the government of 
the Church is administered. This is indeed the conspicuous 
effect of these new Papal legislations. The study of the Church's 
law, like that of the State, had, till the new Codex came, beén 
exceedingly complicated. It had to be sought out in enormous 
volumes where, as far as its older provisions went, they were to be 
found, and found in a form exceedingly hard for any but skilled 
canonists to interpret, or for its later provisions in successively 
multiplying volumes of Papal letters or decrees of Sacred Con- 
gregations. Now all is reduced to a very moderate compass 
by an exercise of Papal jurisdiction, namely the motu proprio of 
Sept. 15, 1917, which, as the result of the labour of the commis- 


1 The New Canon Law. A Commentary and Summary. By the 
Rev. Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M., with a Preface by the Right Rev. Philip 
Bernardine, T.U.D., of the Catholic University, Washington. New York: 
Joseph Wagner. Pp. xiv. 420. Price, 16s. net. 
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sion instituted by Pius X, has eliminated all that was deemed 
obsolete, or contradictory, and has reduced all to a simple order 
and enuntiation resting jon the authority of the molu proprio itself. 
As a consequence of the simplifying process one can now take a 
moderate sized volume on to one’s knees, either of the Codex 
itself, or of a commentary such as the author supplies, and in an 
hour or two get a Very sufficient idea of what the Church’s legisla- 
tion is in all its branches, of the general principles of Canon Law, 
of the law concerning persons, such as the various members of 
the hierarchy, from the Pope downwards, of the secular clergy, 
of the religious of either sex, and of the laity; of the different 
Sacraments, of sacred places and seasons, of divine worship, of 
preaching, catechising and other forms of religious education, 
as also of censorship of books; of benefices and the temporal 
goods of the Church; of canonical trials, including the investiga- 
tion of cases of beatification and canonization of saints; and of 
penal and quasi-penal administration, such as the removal of 
pastors, of excommunication and suspensions, and so on. 

The author may well say, as he does in his short preface, that 
“the benefit of the new Code is inestimable and it will go far 
towards strengthening the activities of the Church, by effecting 
a more uniform course of action in all the important details of 
the Church’s life.” But he adds also the reasonable warning, 
“Let no man labour under the impression that the Code means 
that the legislation of the Supreme Head of the Church has now 
come to an end.”’ As long as the conditions under which men 
live are continually changing the Church's legislation may need 
to meet the changes as they come in by fresh legislation. Still 
what the Code has done has been to settle a vast number of 
fundamental questions and to lay down lines which are likely to 
be those on which the supplementary legislation of the future can 
move, and that this idea may be better carried out the Holy. 
Father has provided, in the motu proprio which gives effect to the 
new Codex, for Committees which will have the office of examin- 
ing any points where alteration or supplementation seems re- 
quired, so that the new provisions may be inserted into the new 
Code in their proper place. 


3—THE HISTORY OF DOGMAS! 


HE History of Dogmas, though by no means neglected in 
former ages—witness the splendid labours of Petavius— 

has become a favourite subject of investigation during the past 
half century or so, owihg to the keen interest nowadays taken in 
1 A Manual of History of Dogmas. In two volumes. By the Rev. 


Bernard Otten, S.J. London: Herder. Pp. xiv. 523; xv. 551. Price, 
gs. 6d net ; ros. 6d. net. 
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doctrinal development. It is, too, a most useful study for the 
theologian, tending as it does to bring out the true character of 
this development, and its consistency with the Catholic doctrine 
of revelation as exclusively confided to the Church in the time 
of the Apostles, and since then faithfully preserved and fruit- 
fully studied. The two volumes before us for review are con- 
tributed by Father Bernard Otten, S.J., and are well worthy of 
the Catholic University of St. Louis. They are the fruits of his 
lectures at that seat of theological learning, and it is this that 
has determined the character of the volumes, which he describes 
as a compendium, inasmuch as the treatment is condensed to 
the compass necessary for the use of the students, for whom they, 
are intended as an introduction to any deeper and more extended 
investigations they may feel afterwards drawn to. But, though 
thus compendious, they reveal throughout the wide reading and 
thorough grasp of an author who must have devoted much labour 
to compiling them. It is not.a good thing, or even a compliment 
to an author, to overpraise his work, but we do not feel that we 
are estimating these volumes beyond their desert in pronouncing 
them to be a singularly able and trustworthy exposition of the 
nature and history of Catholic doctrinal development, and of 
the line along which it has moved during the long period of the 
Christian centuries, one which enables a Catholic student, or 
Catholic reader, to discern and appreciate the consistently logical 
course which this thinking out of the implications of the original 
dogmas has pursued, thereby forcing upon those who reflect the 
inevitable recognition that the advance of the whole system under 
the control of these principles is like the growth of a tree from 
seed to fruit and reveals the divinity of its origin and supervision. 

An instance will serve to illustrate the nature of this develop- 
ment, and to discriminate it from spurious methods of develop- 
ment such as some recent theorists have propounded, but the 
Church authority has always repudiated. 

In the simple faith of the Church in its earliest period it was 
firmly and universally believed that Jesus Christ was the only- 
begotten Son of God. But then gradually the question forced 
itself on minds philosophically inclined, if there is but one true 
God, how can Jesus be truly and really divine? Some, like Paul 
of Samosata, sought the solution by considering the Word to be 
impersonal, a mere aspect of the one God in his relation to the 
external world, and held Jesus Christ to be the man in whom 
dwelt permanently this impersonal Word of God ; these were con- 
strained in consequence to regard Him as only the adopted Son 
of God. Others, to refute these Adoptionists, held that He was 
the true Son of God but was to some extent inferior to the Father. 
A variation of this last position was that taken up by Arius which 
brought down upon him the condemnation of the Church. Semi- 
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arianism, which held on so long aided by imperial support after 
the Council of Nicoea, was but a further modification of this 
Arian position. Macedonianism was due to similar reasoning 
applied to the question of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost. Other 
difficulties in sustaining the true divinity of our Lord, in view 
of the equally revealed truth of the assumption of Humanity by 
the Divine Son, led to the definitions of Ephesus and Chalcedon 
which excluded the heresies of Nestorius and of the Monophy- 
sites, and gradually marked out for explicit Catholic belief the 
full and complete theology of the doctrines of the Blessed Trinity 
and the Incarnation. The rise of one heresy after another stimu- 
lated the careful thinking which prepared the way for these 
definitions, ; 

We have taken this one instance to illustrate the process of 
development. Another might be taken from the controversies 
and discussions over the meaning and implications of the doctrine 
of Original Sin, or again from those over Grace and Predestina- 
tion, over the Holy Eucharist, Indulgences, the Papacy, and so 
on; as the reader of these two volumes will be able to observe. 
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APOLOGETIC. 

HE discussion in our pages and elsewhere on the best way of im- 
| parting knowledge of the faith will not be fruitless if it stimulates 
closer attention to the psychology of childhood. It is a matter of common 
sense to adapt food whether mental or bodily to the palate and digestion 
of the recipient. So Miss Josephine Brownson of Detroit,who,we gather, is 
a school-teacher or school-manager in those parts, has long felt: more- 
over she has laboured long to discover how best to dress and prepare 
the dishes she was privileged to set before her catechetical classes, and 
at last after many years of trial and experience she gives to the world, in 
To the Heart of a Child (Encyclopedia Press, New York), the secrets 
of her successful method. We cannot detail or dwell upon them in our 
space, but all interested in teaching the Catechism to young children 
should obtain her book, which goes through the whole subject, and can- 
not fail, even if not adopted in its entirety, to suggest fresh ways of 

approaching this most important work. 

If Canon M. Sheehan's Apologetics and Christian Doctrine, Part I. 
(Gill and Sons: Is. 6d. net) does not completely represent the ideal text- 
book of religious instruction for which Catholic teachers have long been 
sighing, within its compass and at its price it is far in advance of any- 
thing yet available in that matter. It is well-digested, unrhetorical, aptly 
furnished with illustrations and references, clear, persuasive, cogent, 
modern. It takes stock of current difficulties and modes of thought, and 
prepares the young mind for what it must inevitably meet in its inter- 
course with the world. God, the Soul, Natural Religion, Revealed Reli- 
gion (Christ and the Church) form the contents of this first volume: the 
second will develop the Church's teaching. Canon Sheehan is to be con- 
gtatulated on this very timely and serviceable publication. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


The soul and centre of the spiritual life is the Holy Eucharist, God 
with us “ really, truly and substantially,” as He was with His fol- 
lowers during His mortal life. And of course the same “ mystery of 
faith’ is the centre of the Church’s worship. Thousands of books, 
doctrinal and devotional, have been written on the subject, yet it is not ex- 
hausted. Those who desire a fairly short exposition of the dogma, treated 
“ positively,” i.e., with an historical account of its basis and develop- 
ment in the Church, will find it clearly and reverently described in Jesus 
in the Eucharist (Herder: 4s. 6d. net) by Father Ferreol Girardey,C.SS.R. 

In the words of Cardinal Gibbons, who contributes a preface to the 
book, the specialised study on Devotion to the Sacred Heart, its Theo- 
logy, History, and Philosophy (Herder: 6s. net) which the Rev. Joseph 
J. C. Petrovits, J.C.B., has presented as his theses for the Doctorate, 
has had the gratifying result of maintaining the authenticity of the Nine 
Fridays Devotion. “In the light of his interpretation the Great Promise 
retains its force, and remains a source of numerous blessings to those 
souls who make the nine first Fridays, eager to omit no means calculated 
to secure their salvation.” The treatise gives one the impression of 
being very thorough and, being as it were the latest word on the subject, 
will greatly interest and edify the faithful. The author cites over one 
hundred books and articles as being amongst the most important he has 
consulted. 

A controversy which crops up from time to time in our religious 
papers as to the possibility of being a Catholic without belonging to 
the visible Church would receive its quietus if all disputants would read 
and follow the argument in Pére Bainvel’s short but valuable discussion 
Is there Salvation outside the Catholic Church? (Herder: 2s. 6d. net), 
translated from the French by the Rev. J. L. Weidenhan, S.T.L. His 
conclusion is that the state of grace necessarily connotes in those in- 
vincibly ignorant of their duty an implicit desire to belong to Christ’s 
Church, which is taken by God in the circumstances as equivalent to 
actual external membership. 

Father Edward Garesché, S.J., has brought out in two neat volumes 
the little spiritual essays with which for some years past he has enriched 
The Queen's Work: the first is called Your Soul’s Salvation (Benziger: 
$0.75), and on that important theme gives, in a series of simple yet ar- 
resting talks, lessons of the utmost practical value; the second, Your 
Interests Eternal (Benziger: $0.75), develops the same subject equally 
well. Both are books eminently suitable for the school library, and in- 
deed for Catholic reading at every period of life. 

The freshness and practical insight, which marks Mother St. Paul's pre- 
vious books of meditation, are just as conspicuous in her latest—Mater 
Christi (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net)—which is in effect a life of Our Lady, 
reverently arranged for devout contemplation. 

Father Strappini’'s Meditations Without Method (Longmans: 5s. net), 
now inits second edition, are concerned mainly with the character of our 
Lord. We called attention some years ago to its value as inculcating a 
thoroughly wholesome piety, free alike from rigorism and laxity. It will 
prove an admirable companion for one of those short retreats which, we 
trust, after the stress of war will become much more common. 

The larger work of Father Henry Gabriel, S.J., An Eight Days’ Retreat 
for Religious (Herder, London), which we commended some years ago, 
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is also issued in a new and revised edition, which will make the careful 
treatment of the familiar theme of the Exercises and the skilful arrange- 
ment we then commented on, still more acceptable. 

There is nothing specifically Anglican in the eight discourses called 
Sainthood (Longmans: 4s. 6d. net) by the Rev. Jesse Brett, except per- 
haps a lack of definiteness in describing the practical issues of the aspira- 
tion to sanctity. There is nothing here—there perhaps was not room for 
it—about the support afforded to saints and saintlings by the Church, her 
life-giving sacraments, and her prolific devotions, especially those con- 
cerning the Holy Eucharist and the Mother of God. But what there is eni- 
bodies much that is helpful about prayer, self-knowledge and self-sacrifice. 

A little book of readings for the forty days of Lent—Our Life for the 
Life of Others (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net)—by Miss E. Z. Smith develops 
the text, “‘ So let your light shine before men that they . . . . may glorify 
your Father,” insisting on the need of personal holiness if we are to do 
our duty by our neighbour. It is full of earnestness and piety, and sug- 
gestions as to how the daily round, the trivial task, may be utilized to 
spread God’s Kingdom in the souls of others. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

One of the most singular of the innumerable band of saints that have 
sprung from the family of the glorious St. Francis of Assisi is undoubt- 
edly St. Joseph of Copertino, a little town in the “heel” of Italy, who 
was born in 1603 and died sixty years later at Osimo, near Ancona. His 
life, written on occasion of his Beatification in 1753 by Father Angelo 
Pastrovicchi, O.M.C., has been translated and “adapted” by Father 
F. S. Laing, O.M.Cap.—St. Joseph of Copertino (Herder: 4s. 6d. net)— 
who has spared no pains, as his bibliography shows, to get at the facts. 
Even so, the facts, notably that of the Saint’s frequent “ levitation,” by 
which characteristic he is known to many who else make little account of 
Saints, are sufficiently extraordinary, for the Life is one continuous 
record of miracles of various kinds. Its chief interest, however, lies in 
the wonderful sanctity of which these miracles were the efflorescence, for 
in St. Joseph was reproduced all the spirit of his father, St. Francis, es- 
pecially his ecstatic love of God. 

Unlike in almost every circumstances of their lives, time, locality, 
occupation, the subject of our next biography, William Stanton, S.J. 
(Herder: 6s. net) by W. T. Kane, S.J., is not unworthy to be classed 
with San Guiseppe. The present reviewer is, as always, in a hurry, and 
had not time to spare for leisurely reading, but he was not able to put 
down this memoir of a twentieth-century Jesuit missionary till he had 
finished it. Not a little of its charm is due to the biographer’s pleasant 
style, which blends humour with other literary gifts of a high order. 
But .he was happy in his inspiring subject, a lovable character fired 
with divine love but remaining abundantly human and getting into his 
forty years of life an astonishing amount of work for God and his neigh- 
bour. William Stanton was a St. Louis boy, was born in 1870, entered 
religion in 1887, went through his teaching course at Belize in Honduras 
and at Manila in the Philippines, where he was ordained, did his “ third 
year ” at Manresa in Spain, in 1904-5, and spent the remaining five years 
of his short life in the hinterland of Honduras labouring for the neglected 
Indian tribes, till he was stricken with malignant cancer and returned 
home to die. It is well that the example of such a man should be kept 
alive, for his work is not yet over, andthe story of his life, compact with 
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the zeal of the Apostle and the interests of the man of science, will fire 
many a young heart with the like generous ardour. 


Books OF REFERENCE. 


Despite the toll taken by the Great War the size of The Catholic 
Who’s Who for 1919 (Burns and Oates: 5s. net) continues to grow, an 
indirect testimony to the growing part taken by Catholics in public life. 
It should rank with the indispensable books in every Catholic household. 

The same with even more truth may be said of the Catholic Directory 
for 1919 (Burns and Oates: 2s. net), which gives a full and faithful 
account of Catholic activities and agencies both ecclesiastical and social. 
The Editor is to be congratulated on having received statistical returns 
from ali the dioceses, no small achievement, as all compilers 6f Year- 
Books know. The number of priests both secular and regular shows a 
slight decrease, owing substantially to the war and war-conditions; no 
less than 85 having died since the previous year's list was published. 
Nearly 500 more converts are recorded: there is no separate sum of those 
received at the Front, but presumably they are included in the various 
diocesan lists. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The sixth number of the C.S.G. penny “ Law of Nations Series "—The 
Free Seas in Peace and War by M. Sidney Parry—explains in short 
compass the reasons which underlie the claims of modern belligerents to 
blockade an enemy and prevent his trading by sea whether in his own 
ships or in those of neutrals. These reasons are not consequent on the 
possession of sea-supremacy, but are part of the right of self-defence em- 
bodied in the Law of Nations. Any modifications of them, such as the 
famous Declaration of Paris in 1855, are mere human conventions. Mr. 
Parry makes effective use of the principles and writings of David Urqu- 
hart, whose far-seeing statesmanship is at last receiving long-delayed 
recognition. 

The three first numbers of The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 c, each) 
for 1919 are full of interesting and important matter. No. 1 is largely con- 
cerned with the abnormal state of Ireland, which is responsible for 
much of the distrust with which America regards this country. Here we 
find the text of the Irish Parliamentary Party’s appeal to President 
Wilson, which the English Press practically ignored, a defence of the rest 
of Ireland against Orange Ulster from the Vew Age, and an examination 
of the recent relations between England and Ireland from the Vew 
Statesman. No.2 opens with a useful sketch of the part Catholics should 
play in social reconstruction, and contains, besides, the Apologia of the 
Mexican Hierarchy in view of the atheistic anarchy, weakly tolerated by 
the United States, which has afflicted that unhappy land for so long. 
No. 3 is mainly occupied with an ably-compiled summary of Zhe Pope's 
War-Record, by the Bishop of Savannah. 

The C.T.S. has added to its “‘ Narratives of Conversion” perhaps the 
most famous and momentous conversion in history after that of St. Paul, 
The Conversion of St. Augustine, translated from his “‘ Confessions" by 
Miss M. H. Allies. 

From Caldey Abbey comes a list of Catholic Officers on the Active 
List of the Royal Navy (price, 6d. post free) and allied services, com- 
piled by Bro. Richard Anson, O.S.B. It should be exceedingly useful 
to R.N. Chaplains and navy men generally. 
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